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The Week. 











Tne President’s veto and the escapade in the shape of a speech 
with which he followed it up have excited so much sensation during 
the week that little else has been talked of or thought of. We believe 
that, in spite of the efforts of his supporters to appear pleased by the 
specch, it struck them, as it has the rest of the country, with dismay. 
Hardly anybody attempts to defend it in private, and the apologies of 
the newspapers have a very constrained air. We are, of course, now 
speaking of the Union party. The Democrats are jubilant, for two 
reasons. In the first place, they are enchanted that a Republican chief 
should havemade such an exhibition of himself, and in the second, that 
he should even appear to repudiate the policy on which that party has 
hitherto acted. The expressions of opinion from other parts of the 
country are varied. The loyal men of Missouri denounce the Presi- 
dent, the “Conservatives” fire a hundred guns in his honor; the 
Union State Central Committee of California declares its intention to 
believe the best of him and to hope that he will do better than his 
speech and message would lead them to expect, while the Democrats 
endorse him. Governor Low, of the same State, expresses “anxiety 
and alarm” at the President’s course; “ Sunset” Cox has nominated 
Mr. Johnson for the next presidency at Grover’s Theatre in Washing- 
ton, and declares the Southern States must be let in to vote for him ; 
and John Van Buren, of this city; the president of the Manhattan Club, 
has nominated him for the same office in an oration delivered at Al- 
bany. The crowd which Mr. Johnson addressed was mainly composed 
of Democrats, the débris of a meeting that had just adjourned... 
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Tue veto and speech, much as they excited the rest of the country, 
seem to have produced a singularly tranquillizing, we might almost say 
sobering, effect on Congress. The calmest, most logical, and statesman- 
like speech of the session was made by Mr. Trumbull, on the morning 
following the veto, in the presence of a crowd boiling with excitement 
in the gallery. Mr. Fessenden has since delivered another in the same 
spirit, defending the course pursued by Congress in excluding the 
Southern representatives, The tone of the debate is the most encour- 
aging sign of the times. 


OneE‘of the most important, if least demonstrative, celebrations on 
Washington’s birthday was the opening of the great railroad bridge 
at Albany, which has been twenty months in building, and now deliv- 
ers the west bank of the river from its dependence upon Troy for con- 
nection with the East. The actual need of it, however, is not so great 
as has been. The most extraordinary movement ever known among 
our people, which filled every public conveyance to overflowing, was 
witnessed in June, July, August, and September of last year, exclusive 
of military transportation at the close of the war. Since that time 
there has been a marked falling off both in passengers and freights. 


1| Freight of the fourth class, indeed, which is now being carried at a cent 


a ton, cost the railroad companies last year not less than a cent and a 
half. In the meantime scarcely a single item of railroad expenses has 
been lessened by a fall in prices, 


— 
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THE public will gladly sanction the action of Congress last week 
in aid of the Russo-American telegraph. By it the Secretary of the 
Navy is required to lend one steam-vessel from the Pacific squadron to 
sound the opposite coasts and otherwise to assist in laying the sub- 
marine cable that is to bind the hemispheres. The line lacks only 
about twenty-five hundred miles of being completed—pretty equally 
divided between the two continents. With the corresponding assist- 
ance volunteered by the Emperor of Russia it is likely to be finished 
in a twelyemonth. 


-— 
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Tuar provision of the internal revenue act which requires licenses 
to be taken out for the pursuit of certain kinds of business was sought 
to be improved by the liquor dealers of Massachusetts to evade the 
liquor law of the State. The case of John McGuire, which Mr. Cush- 
ing has charge of, was decided adversely to his pretended right to sell 
ardent spirits, in the State Superior Court. Carried to Washington by 
a writ of error, it has fared no better. Behind it, and independent of 
it, are a batch of cases which have been lumped by the “ Public Safety 
Association,” a patriotic body of men engaged in the liquor traffic, who 
are anxious that the Government should derive all the income it can 
from their casks and bottles and demijohns, Their counsel refuses to 
be disheartened by the fate of McGuire, and assures them there is no 
cause yet for them to lower their spirits. 


_ 
> 





Ir words were things, Mr. Stephens’s speech at Milledgeville, on 
Thursday last, would indicate a not distant return of the South to its 
right mind and a better state of society. It is something, to be sure, for 
one who has been chosen senator to represent the new Georgia in Con- 
gress, to declare that the blacks should have every facility afforded 
them for moral and intellectual cultivation, and such ample protection 
secured to them “that they may start equal before the law in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of all rights of personal liberty and property.” 
And it is something for the legislature to have endorsed these and kin- 
dred sentiments. The weight of everything Mr. Stephens says, however, 
is grievously lessened by the readiness which he has shown ever since 
1860 to repudiate his own principles and find justification for popular 
follies. He opposed secession, and then became the most extravagant 
eulogist of it that ever mounted the stump. He remained silent when 
he had given up all hope of success in the war, and now once more as- 
sumes the congenial office of reconciling his countrymen to the inevi- 
table, He plays a useful, but not dignified, part in reconstruction. 
Meanwhile Gov. Jenkins, of the same State, and Gov, Orr, of South 





Carolina, have given evidence, in the acts which they have vetoed, of 
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a sincere desire to put all classes on a legally impartial footing, and to 
raise and enlighten those whom it was once the interest of slavery to 
debase. 





a a, 


Tue proposition which has been brought before Congress to establish 
a system of telegraphs, in conjunction with the post-office, affording 
communication with all parts of the country at uniform rates, and to 
do away with the monopolies which now confine the use of the wires 
to the rich, and cut down messages to almost unintelligible brevity, 
would probably effect as great a change in correspondence as the cheap 
postage. Letters would become shorter and more frequent. Friends 
would converse by telegraph, and we should eventually see it introduced 
extensively into private houses. But, unless means were taken to have 
it managed better than the post-office, we doubt if it would have any 
great advantage over the latter in point of speed. Delays would con- 
stantly occur, and there would be no remedy. 


<2 
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A SAN Francisco cockney, writing to the New York Times, ridi- 
cules the expression, “ fervor of the California sun,” used by Tuk Na- 
TION, apparently not being aware that the climate of San Francisco, 
which is never extremely warm, does not extend over the whole State. 
It is a singular fact, little known, that nowhere else in the world, not 
even in the tropics, have any thermometrical observations been recorded 
which show as great a heat from the sun as in the southern parts of 
the great central basin of California. The name of California is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Latin calida and fornax, and to refer to 
the furnace-heat experienced by the Spanish missionaries in their first 
attempts to explore the country. 

a 
a Ome 

Ir is announced that Wigfall “has escaped from Texas.” From 
whom or what he has escaped does not clearly appear, but if anybody 
is in pursuit of him we sincerely trust he will get off. Our only regret 
is that he did not “ escape” ten years ago. In fact, one great source of 
embarrassment just now is that these “ escapes” are not more frequent. 
There are large numbers of gentlemen at the South who would do us a 
great service by giving us the slip and running off under our very noses, 
Gen. Magruder was, we believe, so frightened after the close of the war 
that he did not rest till he had put the ocean between him and some- 
body, we believe it was never clearly ascertained whom, but very few 
of his companions-in-arms are equally nervous. 





<> o-— 


Tue World speaks of the meeting on Thursday last, at the Cooper 
Institute, as a “ meeting of repentant Republicans,” and says “it was 
everything it could have wished or anticipated,” and holds that it de- 
clared, by the address and resolutions, “ Forney, D.D., Sumner, Stevens, 
and Phillips to be no better than Davis, Toombs, Slidell, and Ben- 
jamin.” 

ee 

Tuere has been another batch of correspondence between Mr. 
Adams and the Earl of Ciarendon published on the subject of the 
Shenandoah, The ground traversed by both sides is now so familiar 
that there would be little use in going over it. Lord Ciarendon, with 
the greatest naivet¢, declared that it would be “ useful and practical to 
forget the past, that England and the United States had each become 
aware of the defects which existed in international law,” and he pro- 
posed that they should both go to work to amend the code. The 
defect in this suggestion’ is, that one side bears the whole expense of the 
experiments, and the American shipping interest may well object to 
being used as a corpus vile by English jurists. If Semmes and Waddell 
are to be considered in the light of a commission of enquiry into the 
condition of the law of neutrals, it is somewhat unreasonable to make 
the merchants of New York pay all their costs and charges, when they 
had absolutely nothing to do with their appointment. 

oe 

Counr Monrnoton has written to M. Drouyn de Lhuys expressing 
entire satisfaction with the manner in which our Government has dealt 
with the Bagdad affair, It appears that the outrage was perpetrated 
by sixty soldiers from one of our negro regiments. The departure of a 





body of this size from their quarters in the night, for the purpose of 
plundering a town on foreign soil, suggests some uncomfortable reflec- 
tions as to the discipline of the corps to which they belong. Where 
was the guard, and where were the officers? are questions which will 
naturally suggest themselves to the minds of most simple civilians. 


-— 
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Tne silent influence of England as a free Government on the Con- 
tinental nations deserves to be borne in mind and contrasted with the 
diplomatic ascendency of her Imperial neighbor. The latest example 
of this influence is afforded by Sweden, which, while retaining the four 
orders of feudalism, has abolished the four chambers corresponding to 
each, and substituted two like those which exist in all constitutional 
governments, with annual sessions, A slight property qualification de- 
termines who shall vote and be eligible to office. The defence of roy- 
alty is an appeal to the country when Parfiament and the Ministry 
disagree. 


-— 
oo 





Tue Prussian Chamber is vigorously asserting its rights against the 
despotic measures of Herr von Bismark. Two of the opposition mem- 
bers were recently indicted by Government for words spoken in debate. 
This violation of the law the first and second tribunals refused to sanc- 
tion, but the Supreme Court endorsed it. The Chamber admitted reso- 
lutions denouncing this proceeding in a very emphatic manner, and in- 
vited the Minister of Justice to attend the discussion of them. The 
Committee on the Judiciary was informed by the Premier that the Par- 
liament had no business to meddle with the transaction by which 
Lauenburg was purchased of Austria for two millions of thalers. They, 
nevertheless, decided, and the Chamber by an immense majority 
agreed with them, that the annexation would be legally null until the 
two Chambers should have given their constitutional assent. The 
same committee unanimously resolved that last year’s persecution of the 
deputies in their féte at Cologne was contrary to the constitution and to 
the law regulating assemblies. The Minister of the Interior and the 
Attorney-General were especially censured. 


<> o——_—_—____—_—— 


Tuar part of the French Senate’s address to the Emperor which said 
that France was accustomed to gang its ain gait—la France a Vhabitude 
de ne marcher qu’ a son heure—aned would not be moved from its latin- 
izing purposes by the high and threatening words of the United States, 
was received on the reading with marked satisfaction. The conclusion 
of the address, which paints the Second Empire as the consummate 
balance of liberty and power, is as sad an evidence of demoralization 
under tyranny as can be found this side of Tiberius and his senators. 


oo oe 


Tue opposition in the Corps Législatif have begun the session by 
attacking the validity of M. Walewski’s appointment to the presidency 
of that body by Imperial decree, after resigning his senatorship and 
being elected as a representative, but before the legality of his election 
had been passed upon by the Chamber. M. Larrabure’s position was 
also vigorously contested. He was at the last session a deputy from 
Orthez, but resigned in vacation, without permission of the Chamber, 
and stood for Pau, from which place he was returned. Of course the 
Government party outvoted the friends of law and precedent. 





> 


MapaMeE Dora p’Isrrta has been admitted, in place of that distin- 
guisled traveller, the late Madame Ida Pfeiffer, to the French Imperial 
Society of Geography, founded in 1821 by Malte Brun. 


>-+ — 


AN exhibition of the paintings of the late Massimo d’Azeglio, col- 
lected from public and private sources, is now in progress in the 
Palazzo Carignano at Turin. The works of the illustrious author have, 
in accordance with his wishes, been turned over by his heirs to Barbera, 
in Florence, for republication. 





~~ 
eo 


Tne Swiss people have rejected, by their suffrage, all the constitu- 
tional amendments proposed by Government, save that relating to the 
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Jews—an exception made in favor of the existing commercial treaty 


with France. Among the reforms thus defeated were the unification 
of weights and measures, liberty of worship and conscience, prohibition 
of lotteries and gambling-houses (opposed by the Catholic cantons 
especially), and federal regulation of certain punishments. 


o>- 
> 





Iraxy is one of Switzerland’s best customers. In the past year her 
money orders, payable in the Federation, amounted to 830,965 francs, 
against 631,124 in return from across the Alps. 


a 


By a vote of 33 to 15 the Belgian Senate has rejected the Govern- 
ment proposal to abolish capital punishment. 


> 
> 





An honest Magyar of Pesth, on occasion of the recent Imperial en- 
try into that town, had planted himself in the second story of a house 
on the line of the procession and made himself conspicuous by his 
enthusiasm. When his own lungs were fairly exhausted, he caught up 
his little son, who sat beside him, and cried: “ Now, boy, it’s your turn 


to shout !” 
———_—__—__+~ e —-— -_ —_- 


Tue Holy See has obtained of France, as already of Spain and 
Austria, a small contingent for its army. The troops thus furnished, 
having been discharged from the service of their country, are permitted 
to enlist under a foreign standard. 


> oe ——___ —_-- 


CONGRESS. 
WasHINneTon, Feb, 24, 1866. 

Tuts has been the most exciting week of the session. It opened on 
Monday with the generally unexpected veto message of the President, 
returning the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, with his objections. The imme- 
diate feeling of the Union members was that of profound and strong 
regret, tempered, in the minds of the majority, with an intenser emo+ 
tion, impelling them to a more determined attitude in defence of the 
principle of the bill. With difficulty an adjournment of the question 
until Tuesday was carried. The public interest in the issue was early 
evinced by an immense throng of people, filling the Senate galleries 
and lobbies to overflowing, surging through the corridors, and even 
invading, with the connivance of senators, the precincts sacred to 
the deliberations of the Senate. After the strong but temperate argu- 
ment of Mr. Trumbull in defence of the bill, the veto was sustained by 
the needed vote of more than one-third of the Senate. The senators 
who recanted their faith in the bill which they sustained by their votes 
three weeks before were Messrs. Dixon, Doolittle, Morgan, Norton, 
Stewart, Willey, and Van Winkle. Had any two of these gentlemen 
adhered to the majority the result would have been otherwise. 

Senator Wilson has promptly introduced a bill to continue in force 
the existing Freedmen’s Bureau until otherwise provided by act of 
Congress, Meanwhile, it is given out, on high authority, that until the 
President proclaims the rebellion ended the war is to be considered as 
still flagrant in the South, and, consequently, the final year of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau has not yet begun to run. 

The next excitement of the week was the concurrent resolution 
reported by the Joint Committee of Fifteen, declaring against any 
admissfon of members from the States lately insurgent, in advance of a 
formal act of recognition by Congress of their right to representation. 
This was “ dragooned” through the House by a vote of over two-thirds 
of the members present, under the pressure of the previous question, in 
less than twenty-four hours after the reading of the veto message. Yet 
the resolution encounters opposition in the Senate from moderate 
Republicans, and were it not for the feeling unfavorable to the Presi- 
dent, engendered by his extraordinary speech of the 22d, there is a 
recusant minority of the Union members in both Houses which would 
henceforth separate from the majority, and vote with the Democrats 
upon the chief matters in issue. It is a plain fact, however, that the 
President’s speech has (however unintentionally) strengthened the 





The measure proposed by Senator Brown, of Missouri, for an ab- 
sorption by the Government of the telegraphic business of the country, 
and cheapening it, like the mails, throughout the Union, opens a most 
important subject for legislation, Plainly, we ought either to have a 
freer competition in telegraphing, or the Government should take the 
monopoly into its own hands, in the interest of the people. The enor- 
mous charges and incessant abuses of the present organized system of 
monopolies have been long enough borne with. The vested rights in- 
volved in the various patents for telegraphic communication will soon 
expire, and the Government should take timely steps to provide against 
any renewals of the existing monopolies by those combinations which 
so often prove all-powerful. It might be pertinent, also, to enquire 
how far an enormously rich corporation called an express company, di- 
viding over 50 per cent. annual profits, should be permitted to monopo- 
lize the carrying business of the country, and exclude all wholesome 
competition. 

The Loan bill, which will be the special order in the House the 
coming week, will encounter the opposition of all who are hostile to a 
speedy contraction of the currency, but it will probably pass in both 
Houses. 

“ DIARY. 

Monday, February 19, 1866.—In the Senate, Mr. Sumner presented a petition froma 
convention of colored people of the State of Florida, praying for homesteads, educa- 
tion, and the elective franchise. Referred. Several petitions were presented and re- 
ferred asking Congress to secure guarantees from the Southern States before admit- 
ting them to a participation in the Government. A petition from the Free Trade 
League for continuance of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United Provinces was 
referred. The joint resolution passed by the House, giving the consent of Congress to 
the transfer of Berkeley and Jefferson counties from Virginia to West Virginia, was 
reported. Three bills granting lands to aid in construction of railways on the Pacific 
slopes were reported from the Committee on Public Lands, Mr. Wilson offered a joint 
resolution to disband the State militia in sundry disloyal States. He explained that 
the officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau report great outrages committed in Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana by the local militia upon all freedmen and loyalists within 
their reach. Referred. The Senate resumed the consideration of the constitutional 
amendment fixing the basis of representation. Mr. Howard offered an amendment 
providing that all persons of African descent of the following classes shall have the 
right of suffrage : Those who have been in the military service of the United States, 
those who can read and write, and those who possess $250 worth of property. Mr. 
Yates spoke three hours on the constitutional amendment reported by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, arguing in favor of universal suffrage for the freedmen, and declaring 
that Congress now Has the constitutional power and should exercise it to prohibit the 
States from making any distinction between citizens on the ground of race or color. 
A message was received from the President, returning the Freedmen’s Bureau bill with 
his objections to its becoming a law. 

In the House, a bill was referred constituting eight hours a day’s work for all 
laborers employed by the Government of the United States. Also, a bill repealing all 
exemptions of United States bonds from taxation ; also, a bill equalizing bounties to 
all volunteers. Mr. McKee introduced a constitutional amendment prohibiting all 
persons at any time engaged in rebellion from holding any office under the Government 
of the United States. Referred. Mr. Bromwell offered a resolution declaring only the 
loyal States competent to ratify amendments of the Constitution. Referred. Bills 
were offered and referred to reimburse the State of Missouri for moneys expended in 
aid of the United States; to grant lands to encourage emigration. to Michigan ; to re- 
duce the duty on printing-paper ; and to protect persons from arrests and prosecutions 
for acts done under authority of the Government. Mr. Longyear offered a resolution 
declaring that the late rebel States are deprived of all proper civil government. 
Adopted—yeas, 102; nays, 36. Also,a resolution declaring it the duty of Congress by 
appropriate legislation to enable those States to organize republican governments— 
yeas, 104; nays, 33. Also, a resolution declaring that the President ought to maintain 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in those States—yeas, 120; nays, 26. 
Also a resolution declaring that the President should maintain military possession and 
control of the rebel States—yeas, 117; nays, 23. Also a resolution declaring that the 
President is entitled to thanks for employing the war power to protect Union citizens 
and freedmen in the rebel States—yeas, 131; nays, 8. ‘Mr. Banks offered a joint reso- 
lution directing the Secretary of the Navy to detail a steam vessel to aid in the laying 
of the inter-continental telegraph between America and Russia. Adopted. A bill 
was passed amending the act prohibiting the importation of cattle so as to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the act with regard to any foreign country at his 
discretion. The Committee of Elections reported that H. D. Washburne (Rep.) is en- 
titled to the seat occupied by D. W. Voorheés (Dem,) as a representative from the 
seventh Indiana district. Laid over. The rest of the day was consumed on the Penn- 
sylvania contested election case of Koontz vs. Coffroth. The House decided that the 
latter gentleman had thé primd facie right to the vacant seat, and he was sworn in. 

February 2.—In the Senate, petitions were presented and referred from twelve 
hundred citizens of Missouri, protesting against the usurpation of the President in 
recognizing the constitutions and governments of the rebel States; from the Union 
League Club of New York, in favor of certain guarantees before the rebel States are 
recognized ; and from citizens of Wisconsin, New Jersey, Kansas, and Massachusetts 
to the same effect. Mr. Wilson offered a resolution instructing the Joint Committee 
of Fifteen to enquire and report how far the late rebel States have complied with the 
terms heretofore proposed by the President as conditions of their resuming practical 
relations with the United States. Adopted. Mr. Wade offered a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, providing that the President of the United States shall not be elig 
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{ble to a second term of office. Laid over. A bill was offered and referred to protect 
children of African descent from being enslaved, contrary to the Constitution. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill, returned with a veto message, was taken up. Mr. Davis spoke 
against the bill, Mr. Trumbull defended it against the objections of the President in 
his veto message, claiming that it was constitutional, expedient, and necessary. The 
Senate then voted on the question—Shall the bill pass, the President's objections not- 
withstanding ? resulting—yeas, 30; nays, 18; absent,2. Two-thirds not having voted for 
the bill, it was defeated. 

In the House, the Ways and Means Committee reported against any reduction in 
the duty on distilled spirits. Mr. Stevens reported from the Joint Committee of Fifteen 
aconcurrent resolution declaring that no senator or representative shall be admitted 
from any late rebel State until Congress shall have declared such State entitled to repre- 
sentation. Mr. Grider offered a minority report, that the State of Tennessee is now 
entitled to representation in Congress. Mr. Stevens said the committee had been 
favorable to Tennessee until the veto message of the President, but now they could 
proceed no further in that direction without surrendering the rights of Congress to the 
usurpation of another power. He demanded the previous question, when several hours 
were spent in motions and parliamentary expedients by the minority to delay action. 
The resolution finally passed—yeas, 109; nays, 40. 

February 2i.—In the Senate, Mr. Henderson presented a petition from women 
asking the right of suffrage. The bill passed by the House, extending the right of suf- 
freee in the District of Columbia, was reported without amendment. House joint re- 
solution placing a vessel of the United States at the service of the Inter-continental 
Telegraph Company was passed. The concurrent resolution from the House against 
the admission of senators or representatives from the rebel States was reported and 
laid over. Mr. Buckalew spoke against the proposed constitutional amendment fixing 
the basis of representation, arguing that the amendment was a partisan measure, that 
eleven States are unrepresented in proposing it, that it will provoke discord, and that 
New England has now an undue influence in Congress, which ought to be diminished 
and not increased. 

In the House, the Loan bill of the Ways and Means Committee was discussed. It 
provides for the funding of the entire floating public debt in securities payable in from 
five to forty years, at six per cent., authorized by act of March 3, 1865. After speeches 
by Messrs. Morrill and Hooper in its favor, and Kelley against it, the bill was made a 
special order for Feb. 28. 

February 22.—This being the anniversary of Washington's birth, Congress did not 
meet. Memorial services in honor of Hon. Henry Winter Davis were held in the hall 
of the House of Representatives. 

February 2%3.—In the Senate, a memorial of the Legislature of Nevada, protesting 
against the sale of the mineral lands of the U.S., was referred. Several petitions were 
presented for a constitutional amendment forbidding the States to make distinctions 
between citizens on account of color. Mr. Wilson introduced a bill to continue in 
force the Bureau for the relief of freedmen and refugees, which by the terms of the 
existing law expires inone year after the close of the war. Referred. Mr. Ramsey 
introduced a bill"to secure the speedy construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and Telegraph. Referred. Mr. Dixon, from the Post-oftice Committee, reported a 
resolution asking the Postmaster-General to report on the feasibility of establishing 
telegraph lines for public use in connection with that department. Mr. Brown advo- 
cated the measure on the ground that it would equalize the expense of telegraphic 
communication to all parts of the country, reduce the cost of telegraphing to about 
the price of letter communication, break up two gigantic monopolies now bleeding the 
country, save the Government the large sums it now pays for its despatches, and put 
an end to the ** Associated Press’ monopoly of news. The resolution was adopted. 
The bill granting lands to the San Francisco and Humboldt Bay Railroad Co. was con- 
sidered and amended. The House concurrent resolution, declaring against the admis- 
sion of any senator or representative from the late rebel States until Congress shall 
declare such States entitled to representation, was taken up. Mr. Sherman thought it 
should not be pressed at this time, in the midst of excitement, as it was only getting 
up a political wrangle between the President and Congress. Mr. Fessenden replied 
that when the President tells Congress it is transcending its proper powers, it was no 
time to postpone the resolution, than which nothing could be more important. He 
made an extended argument for the resolution, affirming that while the people of the 
rebel States have not passed from under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Government, yet, 
as States having rights in the Union, rights to representation in Congress, these States 
are at an end for the time being. Adjourned to February 26. 

In the House, the entire day was occupied upon the Indiana contested election case 
of Washburne vs. Voorhees. The House voted—yeas, 87; nays, 36—that the former is 
entitled to the seat. 

February A.—The Senate was not in session. In the House, speeches upon the 
state of the Union were made by Messrs. Clark and Plants, of Ohio, Bromwell, of Il- 
linois, and Beaman, of Michigan. Adjourned to February 26. 





THE FREEDMEN. 

Tue number of refugees who were treated by the medical officers 
of the Bureau from the time of its organization to the close of the 
year was 3,630; died, 304, or an average of eight per cent. Of freed- 
men thus treated there were 90,522; died, 8,374, or an average of nine 
percent. The ratio of deceased refugees had been reduced in Decem- 
ber from nine per cent. to two; of freedmen, thirteen per cent. to five. 
These statistics include patients treated in hospital or visited in their 
own quarters, but make no account of the thousands of cases pre- 
scribed for at the numerous dispensaries, Surgeon W. R. De Witt, 
chief medical officer for the States of Georgia and South Carolina, 
says that the civil authorities have elected two physicians to attend 
.the poor and destitute black and white, and have agreed to pay all 
tewards, nurses, cooks, and so forth, that may be needed, as well as 





the physicians. The Bureau is to furnish medicines only for the freed- 
people. 

Brig.-Gen. C. H. Howard has been assigned Assistant Commis- 
sioner for the District of Columbia, the counties of Alexandria, Fairfax, 
and Loudon, Virginia, and so much of Maryland as belongs to the 
military department of Washington. He has issued a circular to the 
visiting agents, enjoining them to encourage habits of self-support in 
the colored people by advice and by careful discrimination in assisting 
them. The unemployed or inadequately paid will be provided with 
good situations by the Bureau, but, if they refuse to accept them, will 
be cut off from all further supplies. The general’s inspection report, 
after a tour through South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, is full of 
interest. At Beaufort he found that the appointment, by the agent of 
the Bureau, of a public cotton-weigher had been very beneficial in se- 
curing the freedmen from the false weights of speculators. At Darien 
were large numbers of destitute colored families which had floated on 
rafts down the Altamaha to the old plantations from which their mas- 
ters, during the war, had removed them to the interior. Here they 
had been abandoned without wages or any share of the crops, and 
their return brought them only to barren fields. Some cases of sup- 
posed kidnapping for the Cuba trade had been investigated by the 
sub-Assistant Commissioner of this district, and two children had been 
reclaimed from Florida, though the cause of their disappearance was 
not clearly ascertained. A Union citizen of Georgia, a prisoner for 
seven months during the rebellion, and now employed as superintend- 
ent of the Andersonville burial-ground, has started a school for the 
colored people in that town of evil memory. The general urges, in 
conclusion, the indispensable necessity of continuing agencies like those 
of the Bureau, to prevent suffering and starvation; to obtain redress 
for the negro against an adverse public sentiment even under impartial 
laws; to protect him from fraud in the ordinary transactions of busi- 
ness ; to maintain schools which otherwise would not be tolerated by 
the hostile white population ; and, on the other hand, to guarantee the 
rightful interests of the whites. He thinks the present number of 
agents needs to be increased for alk these purposes, and that the United 
States troops are at present absolutely necessary as auxiliary to them; 
they would not be respected or possess any authority otherwise. These 
troops would also serve to protect Northern immigrants, and would re- 
press that local militia which is proving itself an unmixed evil to the 
blacks. He is led to propose the raising of a provisional force in the 
Southern States, to be officered by the War Department, preferably 
from the meritorious among the lately discharged U. S. volunteers. 
This, too, would be an advantageous substitute for the militia, and 
would be the means of enlisting on the side of the Government a cluss 
otherwise dangerous and troublesome throughout the South, the great- 
er part of whom are unable to read and write, but might be taught 
like the colored regiments. The officers might act as agents of the 
Bureau. This proposition has been strongly recommended by a prom- 
inent military commander. 


The Commissioner of the Bureau has addressed a circular letter to 
the Assistant Commissioners, in view of the commotion likely to 
arise from the action of the President in regard to the Freedmen’s bill. 
He warns them to be prepared for fresh hostility on the part of those 
who have heretofore proved troublesome, and for increased restlessness 
among the blacks, He exhorts them to persevere steadily in their 
well-known duties, having the President’s assurance that tle present 
law will be held to allow the Bureau a year yet of existence. Mean- 
while, every effort should be exerted to demonstrate the complete 
practicability of the system of free labor, and the conduct of the em- 
ployees of the Bureau should be diligently inspected with a view to 
removing corrupt or incapable officials. 

Superintendent Eberhart reports from Georgia that the January 
returns show that there are throughout the State 62 freedmen’s schools 
89 teachers, 6,569 pupils—an increase in one month of 5 schools, 22 
teachers, and 2,218 pupils. In January the freed people contributed 
$538 to the support of their schools, and in the city of Augusta over 
$2,000 during the past six months for their suffering brethren, 

—The bill before the North Carolina House of Commons, providing 

hat negroes shall testify in all cases where they are concerned in per. 
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son or property, was not allowed to pass to a second reading until 
amended as follows : 

“That this section shall not go into effect until the jurisdiction of mat- 
ters relating to the Freedmen’s Bureau shall be fully committed to the courts 
of this State.” 

—In the Texas convention the committee on the State constitution 
reported the following amendments : 

“ ARTICLE —. No slavery or involuntary servitude shall exist in the 
State of Texas except as a punishment for crime. 

“ Art. —. Negroes shall have the right to sue or be sued, to make con- 
tracts, to hold property, and to be tried by the courts. 

“ Art. —. In suits between whites and blacks they may testify in their 
own behalf.” 

—Mr. George H. Hammond, a teacher of the freedmen at Massanut- 
ton, Page Co., Virginia, is reported to have been assaulted in his board- 
ing-place by armed ruffians, taken out and ducked several times in the 
Shenandoah River, and threatened with death if he should not leave 
the place within three days. Mr. Hammond was sent out by the 
American Missionary Association of this city. 

—The liberty which the authorities have accorded the ladies of 
Paris who have asked permission to hold “ meetings” in behalf of the 
freedmen, has not passed without remark. Apropos of a “seconde 
réunion,” recently held in that city, a writer in the Débats remarks that 
it enabled the public, who have hitherto known MM. Albert de Broglie 
and Cochin only by reading their works, to discover that “the one is a 
very striking and the other a very eloquent speaker.” M. Laboulaye, 
who delivered the opening discourse, referred to certain trustworthy 
statistics prepared in England, from which it appeared that “in point 
of good works an Englishwoman is worth a fraction more than three 
and a half Englishmen.” ‘ But who,” adds the writer already men- 
tioned, “can reckon how many Frenchmen are worth one French- 
woman when an autorisation is in question ?” 





Minor Topics. 





Tue uproarious applause with which Mr. Johnson's references to 
his having once been a tailor are always received, reminds us of the 
great quantity of error and absurdity which is mixed with wholesome 
truth in the popular construction of the phrase “ dignity of labor.” 

One false development of it is to regard work as an end, not as a 
means; another is the socialist idea that hand-work is the best if not 
the only real work ; some again, who hesitate to go this length, sup- 
pose that in democratic theory all labor is, and in democratic practice 
all labor should be, equally honorable ; there is no such thing as high 
work or low work. We shall not be content with saying that this 
conception cannot be carried out beyond the realms of Utopia and 
Cuckoocloudland; we are convinced that if it could be realized here 
to-morrow, the consequences would be mischievous for this reason 
among many : 

Other things being equal, that occupation which is the most lucra- 
tive will have the greatest attraction for the majority of mankind. 
Let every employment be alike honorable, and you have made a great 
step toward equalizing the other things. Why should one be a pro- 
fessor of chemistry, for instance, rather than an old-clothes man, if there 
is no difference in the respectability of the two occupations, and the 
latter pays best? Great numbers of those engaged in the learned 
and liberal professions—we may say the majority, after a certain age— 
are chiefly kept in those professions by the position and consideration 
attached to them. Destroy that inducement, and the ranks of the 
racerg after wealth, already too crowded, would be fearfully swollen. 

The true democratic theory and doctrine we take to be this: Every 
man should have a fair start in life, so far as the law of the land can 
give it him. The natural inequalities of men, physical and intellectual, 
are quite enough (especially when the accident of wealth is taken into 
the account), without adding any artificial ones of politically recog- 
nized class or caste. To have been born poor, to do such work as the 
poor must do, should be no barrier against any man’s advancement whose 
merits and exertions tend to lift him into a higher position. No hon- 
est work is dishonoring to the worker—a very different thing, be it 





observed, from saying that all work is equally honorable or desirable. 
But it is the man that sanctifies the wovk, not the work that sanctifies the 
man. Very often we talk of the dignity of labor when it would be 
more accurate and philosophical to say the dignity of human nature. 
In what consisted the glory of Abraham Lincoln and of democracy as 
illustrated by him? Not in the fact of his having been a rail-splitter, 
but in the fact that, having begun life as a rail-splitter, he raised him- 
self through a variety of intermediate positions to the highest office. 
Andrew Johnson is the most striking example that history affords of a 
democratic official. He once followed a business not only “ plebeian,” 
but—from one of those absurd social caprices which no one can explain 
or justify—regarded as peculiarly mean and ridiculous. He is Presi- 
dent of the United States. But suppose he were to occupy his leisure 
moments (if he has any, alas!) in mending his own clothes, Might 
not any one of his fellow-citizens indignantly say to him: “ Sir, we 
helped you off the shop-board because you were too good for a tailor, 
and now you are stultifying yourself and us?” If this be not the true 
view of the case, then the first hod-carrier is a potential Lincoln or 
Johnson, and it would save a great deal of trouble and expense to 
choose all our magistrates by lot, as was actually done in some of the 
old Greek democracies. 

There is a well-known saying of Louis Philippe’s often interpreted 
altogether too literally. That crafty potentate did not mean that he 
knew better how to rule from the simple ability to black boots, but 
that, whereas the porphyro-geniti usually live all their lives in a pageant 
and never get behind the scenes, the poverty which made him perform 
menial offices for himself introduced him to the people, so that he 
learned human nature from the people directly, not at second or third 
hand from books or ministers. We may be sure Louis Philippe never 
blacked his own boots in the Tuileries any more than Louis Napoleon 
does now; and it would have been a very silly proceeding on his part. 
There are not so many first-rate men in the world that any of them can 
be spared to do tenth-rate work. 


~t—>« 


GENERAL GRANT, for once in his life, has been pleasantly and grace- 
fully entertained in public. The reception at the Union League Club, 
on Feb. 22, was a complete success. The arrangements were perfect, 
the ventilation good, and there was no overcrowding, and the hand- 
shaking was cut down. The ladies, however, indulged in it, and a 
great many gentlemen—some of the latter prefacing the performance by 
an apologetic assurance to the general that “they must do it.” But the 
effect of this ceremony, in an artistic point of view, is anything but 
pleasing. To Grant or any other man who goes through it, it has to 
be for the time being not an indication of respect or pleasure or @ven 
of recognition, but a piece of business. Consequently he has to watch 
for hands instead of looking at faces, and the shaking goes on mechani- 
cally, much as a post-oflice clerk stamps letters, and, as he cannot pos- 
sibly take his attention off the job for a minute, his expression natu- 
rally becomes fixed and even careworn. The public can put an end to 
this practice, if they please ; the heroes cannot; and it is certainly one 
of the things which, like volunteer fire companies and stage coaches, 
the community has outgrown. If persevered in much longer, some 
mechanical contrivance will have to be resorted to to save labor and 
suffering. We have heard a lever suggested, on shaking of which by 
the visitor the general, or statesman, or poet, or orator standing near 
would smile graciously and a photograph be thrown from a concealed 
receptacle, or, if preferred, an apple, a bonbon, or a piece of cake, or 
a bunch of flowers. The lever might be fashioned like an arm and 
hand. The sensation would be very much the same as shaking the 
hand of even N: apoleon or Alexander the Great, and an act of the legis- 
lature might be passed declaring it to be to all intents and purposgs a 
real hand-shaking, and ordering it to be taken, had, and reputed 
as such. 


_ 





The special attention of the reader is directed to the Financial Review on 
another page. Its place among the advertisements is by no means significant 
of its value, but is resorted to only that we may obtain the latest intelligence 
Of the market, 
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THE HARANGUE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


WE know from the manner in which a portion of the press has re- 
ceived it that there are persons whom the President’s speech at Wash- 
ington, last Thursday, neither shocked nor grieved, and to them we 
have nothing to say. Anybody whose moral sense was not offended by 
it the minute his eye lighted on it, is not likely to be roused into con- 
demnation of it by ex post facto homilies, and we do not mean to trouble 
our readers with an elaborate review of it. Asa piece of rhetoric it 
will hardly be expected that we should criticize it, and what of argu- 
ment there was in it had been already laid before the public in a much 
more forcible as well as more formal shape. That most extraordinary 
passage in which he reiterates against prominent members of the Con- 
gress of the United States—men who, whatever their faults may be, en- 
joy the respect and confidence of a large portion of the community—a 
charge of suggesting, or secking, or instigating his assassination, callg 
both from the press and public for something more than a brief and 
passing note of disapprobation. No matter in what way we look at it, 
the utterance of such a charge by such a person at such a crisis is mat- 
ter of the gravest national importance. If it be true, we ought none of 
us to rest quietly in our beds till the national legislature is purged of the 
stain. If it be not true, and we all know it is not, the mere fact that 
the President of the United States should have shown such a disregard 
for decency, to say nothing of things higher and more important than 
decency, as to make it a prominent feature in a harangue to a crowd in 
the street is, of itself, a scandal and disgrace hardly less deep and 
humiliating. 


The readiness with which foul accusations are thrown out against 
the character of political opponents has always been one of the most 
repulsive features of our public life. Men who are ready to asperse 
the character of others, rarely set a very high value on their own, or 
are very much shocked by the crimes which they lay at the doors of 
their neighbors; and nobody who has paid any attention to the 
reflex influence of language on the mind can doubt that the practice 
of imputing base motives ends in producing baseness, But these low 
evils have hitherto been left to the worst portions of the press, and to 
the great host of “bummers” with which every political party sur- 
rounds itself on the approach of great conflicts. But, verily, the ap- 
pearance of the President at the windows of the White House to 
accuse prominent members of another branch of the Government of the 
foulest crime of which a man can be guilty, is something new and 
alarming in American history. 

As the matter stands, however, the over-zealous adherents of the 
President have managed to aggravate it by their senseless efforts to 
put a good face on it. Better, infinitely better, would it be to acknowl- 
edge that Mr. Johnson had lost his temper and said, in a moment of 
excitement, things which he would be the first to regret, than to lend 
even the shadow of countenance to the notion that Messrs. Sumner and 
Stevens had laid themselves open to such accusations as he hurled 
against them. No words ever uttered by any Radical, extravagant and 
violent as some of them have been, could afford the least foundation 
for charging them with such criminal designs. We have ourselves 
been ready enough to condemn recklessness and ill-temper in debate 
when directed against the President and the policy which he favors. 
We should not have blamed him, therefore, if he had shown that he felt 
aggrieved, and had he done so with propriety or decency he would 
have met with a good deal of sympathy from the country; but about 
his display of Thursday the best course for his supporters to adopt is 
to say nothing. 

There is all the less excuse for the attempt to justify him, inasmuch 
as there is really no essential difference between his aims, as he defines 
them, and those of the more radical wing of the party which elected 
him. Mr, Sumner, no doubt, considers the Freedmen’s Bureau in itself 
an evil. There is no statesman or lawyer who must not deplore the 





necessity of withdrawing any portion of the population of the country 
from the jurisdiction of the regular courts by means of any organization 
whatever. Those whom the President vituperates simply think it 
reasonable to anticipate results from its action more favorable, and evils 
from its absence more serious, than he regards as probable, The 
consequence of such a decided split in the ranks of the Union party 
as would drive Mr. Johnson and his Northern supporters into the arms 
of the South would certainly be very serious. It would leave the friends 
of equal rights here to maintain the contest, if not as a minority, at least 
in the odious character of a sectional organization. And one of the worst 
features of the agitation which was inaugurated in this city on Thurs- 
day last was, that it was, in our opinion, on the part of some of its 
prime movers, at least, an attempt to make that split inevitable. In 
any event, it is clear that nothing but patience, good temper, and 
moderation on the part of Congress can now save us from great dangers. 

We hope that it is yet possible for both parties to remember this, 
and the marked sobriety which has ruled in the debates of Congress 
since the unfortunate occurrence up to the moment when we write en- 
courages this hope. The greatest danger which now threatens us is 
that the calm and earnest study which is demanded of our legislators 
by one of the most difficult problems ever presented to statesmen will be 
more than eyer prevented by impulses of personal vanity, personal 
offence, personal ambition, and the heat and reckless disposition roused 
by personal controversies. Keenly.as we feel the terrible mistake of the 
President, we would not have it forgotten that Andrew Johnson has in 
times past been tried and not found wanting in patriotism, in devotion 
to the Union, in faithfulness to his obligations, He stands now with a 
heavier responsibility than ever resting upon him. He cannot be re- 
moved for evidence of a ferocious temper or for bad manners, so long as 
his miscondnct does not take the form of unconstitutional obstruction 
to the machinery of our Government. He will be President for three 
years to come, and must be the instrument through which alone we can 
exercise any legal influence on Southern society. No member of Con- 
gress, no leader of the people, can be equal to the occasion who now 
betrays more anxiety about his record or the record of his party than 
about the best means, as things now stand and as menare, of securing 
not only the re-establishment of the Union but the restoration of the 
reign of law in all parts of the country. 


<> a 
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; THE FALLACY OF THE VETO. 

Tue President’s message, vetoing the Freedmen’s bill, is based 
throughout on the assumption that in the late war we simply sup- 
pressed a rebellion. If this were true, there is no doubt that much of 
what he says of the propriety of at once admitting the revolted States 
to a full share in the Government would be well founded. The luxury 
of reigning over a conquered people is one which no republic can 
enjoy with impunity. No man who has read history to any pur- 
pose, or who knows anything of human nature, would deliberately 
propose to keep eight millions of Southerners in a state of vassalage 
merely as a punishment for having rebelled. If there be any lesson 
which the experience of mankind teaches clearly, it is that the power 
based on conquest is sure, in the long run, to prove as great an inflic- 
tion to the governor as the governed. No matter what the South may 
have done, it would be better for us, as well as better for it, that its 
normal relations with the Union should be restored to-morrow, that its 
members should be admitted to Congress, and the liberties of its 
people placed under the protection of its own courts, if nothing had 
occurred during the last five years beyond an ordinary rebellion, such 
as that of Poland against Russia, or Hungary against Austria. If the 
war had disturbed nothing except the political relations formtrly ex- 
isting between us and the rebels, there is not one word which Mr. 
Johnson has said upon the impropriety of perpetuating the reign of 
martial law at the South which we could not heartily endorse. 

But the war has not been simply a contest between two sets of men, 
one maintaining the authority of a government and the other seeking 
to overthrow it. The fighting of the last four years has not simply, as 
Mr. Johnson assumes, re-established the jurisdiction of the United 
States over a certain territorial area, and over a certain number of 
people. It has wrought a social revolution, which for magnitude, for 
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rapidity, and for the gravity of its consequences has never been equal- 
led in history. That greatest of modern revolutions by which the 
French church and aristocracy were overthrown—a movement which 
shook the civilized world to its centre, and whose consequences are 
still felt in every quarter of the globe—radical as it was, was far from 
going down so deeply into the social soil as ours has done. In that 
case some millions of the bravest and most energetic and intelligent 
men in the world simply reformed their government by destroying the 
fetters of feudalism. In our case four millions of men have been lifted 
from a legal condition hardly superior to that of beasts of the field into 
that of free citizens. It is therefore a fallacy, and a very gross one, to 
tell us that when the war which did this thing is over, all is over. All 
is not over. Northern men and Southern men are not the only parties 
to the peace, and therefore, when Mr. Johnson asks us all to be as we 
were, we find it impossible to comply. 

The great question after all, the question which it may be Mr. 
Johnson seeks as earnestly to have fairly answered as we do, is how to 
assist the freedmen in passing through the transition state between 
slavery and freedom and independence without increasing or embitter- 
ing the hostility between them and the whites, and without creating 
in their minds the feeling that any aid afforded them is more than 
temporary. He acknowledges this duty as fully as anybody, but, 
as we understand him, thinks it can be best discharged by handing 
the whole black population over at an early period to their old masters, 
with the least possible aid in educating them or relieving their dis- 
tress. In short, Mr. Johnson believes it more safe and prudent, and 
therefore a more honorable discharge of responsibility to the liberated 
slaves of the South, to trust solely to the sense of duty, the fears of 
future military punishment, and the enlightened self-interest of their 
late masters for their being treated justly and mercifully, than to main- 
tain for any but the briefest period a method of protection so uncon- 
genial to the American people as that contemplated by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau bill. And it is upon this point that the question arises between 
him and Congress. 

Now, let us ask ourselves plainly what it is that the blacks of 
the South need that they may become intelligent and useful members 
of society in the shortest possible period. Is it not, first of all, the edu- 
cation of civilized life, the means of becoming familiarized with the 
use of their new rights and the discharge of their new duties? Must 
we not rouse in them, or encourage in them, a love of industry, 
a love of accumulation, and a respect for property? Can there 
be any way of doing this which fails to impress them with 
the belief that they are sure of having exact justice meted out 
to them, sure of as complete protection as law and police can give 
them, both for their persons and for the fruits of their industry? Is 
not this feeling the very basis of civil society? Has any society ever 
prospered, ever been anything but a dead and decaying carcase, in 
which any considerable portion of the people were deprived of this 
assurance? Look at Ireland, look at the “ sick man” of Turkey, look 
at Jamaica. Is the whole earth not full of the most awful warnings 
against depriving human beings, of any race or color or creed, of 
the. perfect confidence that what they sow they shall reap, that 
where they lie down to rest at night there they shall rise unharmed in 
the morning, that there stands around their houses a power stronger 
than all their enemies put together? We must, in short, if we mean to 
regenerate Southern society, take care that no portion of it is left 
outside the law. 

Now we do not pretend, nor does anybody, that there ought to be 
a perpetual Freedmen’s Bureau maintained for the purpose of nursing 
the negroes, although we believe it will take some time for the South- 
erners to learn to treat them as men of like rights with themselves. 
Blinding as we believe the hatred of race to be, we might be induced 
to run the risk of its working mischief if the Southern States generally 
had manifested the smallest willingness to spread over the freedmen 
the protection of equality before the law. But in nearly every one of 
them measures have been passed since the close of the war for the 
avowed purpose of keeping the blacks down, and withholding from 
them those common rights and liberties which white men enjoy. And 
we say deliberately that there could beno better mode of disheartening 





the freedmen, trampling out the sparks of social ambition in their 
hearts, than thus meeting them on the threshold of civilization with a 
penal code; and it is to this code, and not to the ordinary laws of the 
country, that they are committed whenever the Freedmen’s Bureau ex- 
pires, Moreover, the last section of the bill which Mr. Johnson de- 
nounces for its “ permanence,” aetually provides for the cessation of its 
own. operation whenever the various Southern States repeal such portions 
of their legislation as discriminate against any portion of their popula- 
tion on account of color, and are admitted to Congress. Granted that 
Southerners must eventually be the protectors of the negro, is that a 
good reason for allowing them to enter upon the duty before the pas- 
sions of the war have fairly subsided, and before they have learnt to 
think of the negro as a person with civil rights? We at the North may 
think this a simple matter—nobody who knows Southern men will so 
consider it; and the presumption that they have learnt it already is 
one of the worst features of Mr. Johnson’s message. Mr. Johnson’s 
theory is that one year more, the period during which the present act 
will remain in operation, will be sufficient to bring about the desired 
change ; but there is no necessity for fixing any period whatever. The 
South itself can fix the period of its release from all extra-constitutional 
restraint by establishing that equality before the law which is, after all, 
the only satisfactory proof that can ever be given of its complete sub- 
mission ; and as long as it can do so, the maintenance of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for any period cannot be considered a hardship. 


-— 
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THE WAY THE UNION WAS SAVED. 

WE doubt whether it is possible to settle the difference between 
the President and Congress by a coup de main, The problem cannot be 
solved by gun-firing and mass meetings. And we teei bound to say 
that we think the attempts which have been made, and in wich we 
were sorry to see Mr. Seward participating, to snap a judgment on the 
President’s action by getting up “imposing demonstrations,” before 
the veto message had been fairly read by the public, and to denounce 
and belittle the majority inCongress before they had had time to make 
themselves heard, is not only not creditable, but is so very transparent 
that it is sure to miss its mark. Public opinion cannot be carried in 
this way by assault. The people have heard of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
bill before now, are tolerably familiar with all that can be said 
both for and against it, and are hardly likely to be beguiled in one 
night into believing that Congress is mostly composed of reckless 
fanatics bent on destroying the Union or nullifying the Constitution, 
We cannot help considering, therefore, the way in which the President 
and his organs have permitted themselves to speak of them as at least 
highly unbecoming. We have great respect for Mr. Johnson’s honesty 
and ability, if not for his temper and taste, but we have yet to learn 
that he has absorbed so much of the wisdom and patriotism of the 
country that there is little or none left in the other branches of the 
Government. Thaddeus Stevens, and Charles Sumner, and Wendell 
Phillips may be very unsafe guides, but if they were traitors of the 
deepest dye, they are only three. It will be something new to the 
country to learn that the Union has no friends left in Washington ex- 
cept Mr. Johnson and his friends and the small band of Copperheads 
in both the House and Senate who have passed the last five years in 
pleasant little efforts to have the Confederacy recognized. And we 
must say that, with the fullest appreciation of the faults and shortcom- 
ings of both Messrs. Sumner and Stevens, it causes in us a novel sen- 
sation to hear them denounced as traitors by a gentleman who is hold- 
ing out his hands to Wade Hampton and waiting to clasp him to his 
political bosom. 

If it be indeed true that the majority of both Houses of Congress are 
at this moment bent on destroying the Union, as the President and his 
orators would have the country believe, we advise him not to give himself 
much trouble about the Government, for nothing that he can do will 
save it; and, in fact, it would be a pity to have it saved, for the whole 
concern must be very rotten and worthless, When Congress sinks so 
low as this, even Andrew Johnson may well give up the task of mend- 
ing the state as hopeless. , 

Mr. Seward’s despatch, announcing that “ the President’s speech is 
triumphant, and the country happy, and the Union safe,” will always 
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remain amongst the curiosities of telegraphic literature. Mr. Seward 
was, we believe, in New York on the day when he made this pleasing 
discovery, and we presume the basement of the Cooper Institute was 
the scene of this great salvation. When we consider, too, that the pro- 
cess must have consisted simply in the appearance of two or three gen- 
tlemen of high character and great talent like himself, and the delivery 
by each of them of a speech of ordinary dimensions and ability to a 
promiscuous assembly of excited citizens, it is clear that the nation 
need never again despair, no matter how bad a scrape it gets into. 
The reconstruction problem has always hitherto been spoken of as 
one of extraordinary difficulty, but it is a great pity we should have 
racked our brains over it so much, when its solution is, after all, so 
simple ; and then, too, the facility with which the country has not 
only been “ saved” but made “happy,” must furnish abundant matter 
for cheering reflections to every lover of his kind. The only drawback 
on this exhilarating state of things is that it shows that the days of 
statesmanship are over. When the means has been discovered of settling 
the most tremendous questions by which any country was ever agitated, 
and making a great people “ happy,” in two hours’ talking to a large 
crowd in a large hall, it is clear that we have seen the last of the great 
craft. If any people sits down in misery hereafter, which has an orator 
at hand, and the means of hiring a room, it will certainly meet with 
little pity, and will deserve less. 





A OHANGE IN THE SITUATION. 

Ir a breach between the President and Congress was inevitable 
from the moment of the death of Mr. Lincoln, it could not have come 
at a better time than the present. Let us do Mr. Johnson justice. 
When he fell into power, it Was ints 2 power of unusual and extraor- 
dinary gr6wth, which the people were anxious to have used to further 
thé great ends which the prospect of returning peace seemed to bring 
” within their grasp. The President, however, wisely remembering that 
the Government was a democracy, not an autocracy, refused to call into 
action any further than was necessary the forces with which the people, 
aceustomed to war, had become familiar, and hastened to put off the 
strength that chance had clothed him with. He was autocratic, it is 
true, in dealing with the South, but it was arbitrary power exercised 
for the unusual purpose of making way for republican life. While he 
was urged in every direction, now to try Davis by court-martial, now 
to give the freedmen civil and political rights, he remained steadfast 
and unyielding in the effort to rid himself of a power that he 
felt was dangerous to the nation. In this way, month by month, 
has the Executive declined. Choosing to leave to the people 
questions whose settlement most affected the people, the President 
has at every turn avoided the tempting opportunities which presented 
themselves to his grasp. The army was at his disposal ; he got rid of it. 
Congress met, and he declared it his purpose to hamper by no action 
of his the movements of the legislature; when the Southern represen- 
tatives were sent home, he offered not a word of remonstrance; Ten- 
nessee herself remained without a voice in the national debates, and he 
made no imperative demands for her admission. Congress, on the 
other hand, has shown day by day a consciousness of its increased 
strength and returning authority, and a greater disposition to bring 
within its own bar all questions concerning the reconstruction of the 
revolted States. Thus a great change has come over the Government 
during the year—a change which has somewhat restored the normal 
relation of the legislative and executive departments, disarranged by a 
state of war. 

But if Mr. Johnson, overlooking this change, seeks to separate 
distinctly his supporters from his opponents, what is the prospect 
before him? He sees that, when he holds the Freedmen’s bill uncon- 
stitutional and inexpedient, and the admission of Southern members 
necessary, the whole South, rebellious and ignorant, with their clagueurs, 
the D‘mocracy of the North, gather round him with unwelcome ap- 
plause. He sees, rushing to grasp his hand with all the eagerness of 
those who for years have not shaken hands with honest men, the gen- 
tlemen who cried Peace, when there was no peace, who instigated mobs 
of thieves and murderers, but had not the courage even to become a 
mob themselves. He hears the voices of those whom he fought, of those 
who would have hanged him, sounding exultant plaudits in his unac- 





customed ear, Southern legislatures stop a moment in the passage of 
black codes to cry Well done! to the man for whom their lips once 
formed only curses. He remembers that in December he told Congress 
that “ good faith required the security of the freedmen in their liberty 
and their property, their right to labor, and their right to claim the 
just return of their labor,” and sees the freedmen gathering together in 
silent fear lest that scant security but just acquired shall passaway. He 
sees that by his action Tennessee, the State of all that he most longed 
to see in her old position, is cast instantly into outer darkness. He 
may hear amid the tinkling of glasses at Willard’s the names of Robert 
E. Lee and Jefferson Davis joined with that of Andrew Johnson. He 
cannot forget that his new admirers love him, not because he is patri- 
otic, not because he is wise, not because he is cautious, but because his 
views of duty seem at present to coincide with their views of interest, 
and that they would love him ten times better were he one of the roar- 
ing fire-eaters of ’60. 
ERIOSSON ON THE MEXICAN QUESTION. 

Tat Delphic utterance of the Emperor Napoleon to his Corps 
Législatif, on the 22d of January last, continues to be the chief 
international topic of discussion in the public press of either shore 
of the Atlantic. Each commentator puts his own interpretation 
on what seems to have been but a conventional speech (for why should 
Napoleon expose his cards while the game still is doubtful ?), and each 
accordingly draws the inference.which suits him as to the future solu- 
tion of the Mexican problem. No one of these speculations has 
touched what seems to us one of the important elements in the question 
—the very vital element, indeed, in case of ill-blood between France 
and the United States—namely, Napoleon’s chances of success in attempt- 
ing to hold Mexico against the armed opposition of our country. 

As, in case of so lamentable an event as the breaking out of hostil- 
ities between France and America, a stretch of 3,000 miles of water 
would lie between the two belligerents, it is evident that the jirst ques- 
tion to be decided, if not the final one, would be that of naval supe- 
riority. And by “naval superiority” cannot be meant any operations of 
privateers or swift piratical craft made to plunder, not to fight; to 
cripple commerce rather than to land troops or bombard citadels. 
Though Semmes, in his “‘ protest” te President Johnson, claims to have 
had “ half the commerce of the world at his mercy,” it is clear that he 
did not accomplish so much for the Confederate cause as a single Mer- 
rimac might have effected let loose to prowl along our coast and enter 
our harbors. An ocean, we repeat, rolls between the French base and 
the seat of war in Mexico. The question of naval superiority is ob- 
viously reduced, for practical purposes, to the respective prowess of the 
hostile navies in operations along the westerly shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The entire aim of the French navy must be to hold the ports 
of that coast and to cover the debarkment of troops and stores, while 
ours would be to prevent those achievements and to protect our Gulf 
ports in Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. Now, the experience 
of the late war has induced not only America, Russia, England, France, 
but even Italy, Denmark, and the lesser European powers—the whole 
maritime world, indeed—to rely chiefly for such operations as have been 
indicated upon iron-clad vessels. That is to say, for naval battles, on 
which a great issue hinges, and whose object is the possession of a 
coast-line or a coveted port of entry, iron-clad warfare is the only warfare 
worthy of consideration. What, then, would be Napoleon’s prospects 
of success in case his continued occupation of Mexico should result in 
a war with the United States ? 

The iron-clads of France now afloat are the Magenta, Solferino, Cou- 
ronne, Normandie, Invincible, Gloire, Provence, Héroine. The two former 
have a nominal horse-power of 1,000, and were built at a cost of twelve 
million francs. All the rest have 900 horse-power, and cost seven millions 
offrancs. There are building (all of the latter class) the Savoie, Revanche, 
Surveillante, Flandre, Guyenne, Gardoise, Valoreuse, Magnanime, Taureau, 
and one other. There are sixteen, besides, which could not cross the 
Atlantic. These sixteen are of the sort employed at the Crimea, and have 
power so low, armor so thin, and battery so weak, that they may be left 
entirely out of the question. Of the eight afloat and the ten building 
(all of which will soon be completed) only two, the Couronne and Héroine, 
have iron hulls, But this fact is not important. 
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The two largest of these vessels are the Magenta and Solferino— 
enormous hulks of nearly 7,000 tons displacement. They draw upwards 
of 26 feet of water, and are partially protected with 44 inches-of iron. 
The Couronne, Normandie, Invincible, Gloire, Provence, and Héroine, al- 
though differing in some details, are, for practical purposes as engines 
of war, all of the same general character, being about 6,000 tons dis- 
placement, drawing from 25 to 27 feet of water, and carrying 4} inches 
of iron in the centre portion, the armor gradually tapering off to 3 
inches at either end. All the rest, namely, the Savoie class, are also of 
substantially the same character, having about the same displacement 
and draught asthe Gloire class, but differing somewhat in the arrangement 
ofarmor. The iron in the Savoie class is made thicker at the water-line 
and thinner above, doubtless with the idea of keeping the vessels afloat 
if possible, even if the armor which protects the battery and the gun- 
ners be shot through and through. 

No one can fail to notice the two main points in the preceding de- 
scription—the thin armor and the deep draught of the French 
iron-clads, It will be observed that their sphere of operation 
i extremely limited. It is unnecessary to enumerate the harbors 
on our shores which they could not enter, but anybody familiar 
with the Atlantic coast-line and the Gulf coast-line will at once 
appreciate the force of this objection. As to their armor, so far as op- 
posing a 15-inch projectile, propelled by 60 lbs. of cannon-powder, is 
concerned, it might as well be so much card-board. Of artillery, it is 
enough to say that no gun is yet afloat in the French navy of greater 
power than the old 68-pounder, the English 8-inch smooth-bore of 95 
ewt. At the moment we write, incredible as it may seem, the English 
are experimenting to see whether it is possible to work a 12-ton gun in 
broadside. The iron-clad Minotaur is in service for that special pur- 
pose, and the majority of English naval officers think the solution is 
quite problematical. 

What, now, are the American iron-clads? They are built upon a 
new, bold, and original plan. When the war broke out we possessed 
nothing, and contemplated nothing, which could neutralize the broad- 
side iron-clads of other countries. The ingenuity of Ericsson solved 
the difficulty, and produced the American Monitor. The monitors of 
the Passaic class—such as the Passaic, Montauk, Catskill, Lehigh, Sanga- 
mon—are vessels drawing but 11 feet of water, while the French ships 
draw 25. They are of about 1,200 tons displacement, while the French 
ships are of 5,000 and 6,000 tons. They have iron all over upwards of 
5 inches thick, backed by more than 36 inches of oak and the entire 
deck itself. Within a wrought-iron cylindrical turret, 11 inches thick, a 
pair of 20-ton guns are mounted, throwing a 15-inch spherical shot, with 
60 lb. service charges. Next we come to the Mahopac class—such as 
the Mahopac, Manhattan, Catawba, Oreota, Manayunk, Saugus, and Canon- 
icus. They draw 12 feet of water and have but little upwards of 1,500 
tons displacement. Their armor throughout is 9} inches of iron, backed 
by 20 inches of oak, besides the deck, as already mentioned. They 
carry the usual monitor turret, with its formidable contents, similar to 
the Pas®ic class, previously described. Next, we reach a class of 
“wooden monitors,” the Monadnock, Agamenticus, Tonawanda, and 
Miantonomah. These are of a little over 2,000 tons displacement, and 
draw about 12 feet of water. They have upwards of 5 inches of iron 
armor, with about 3 feet of oak, and their whole breadth of deck, to 
back the iron. They carry each two 11-inch thick iron turrets, like 
those of the other monitors, and a total battery, therefore, of four 15- 
inch guns. Finally, we come to the class represented by the Dictator 
and Puritan. These are ships of about 3,500 tons, carrying all around, 
and in every part, 10} inches of iron, backed by about 48 inches of oak. 

To make the comparison between the French broadside iron-clads 
and ours still more striking, the screw and the rudder in our monitors 
are protected even more completely than the guns themselyes—an in- 
estimable advantage. Again, while the enormous French iron-clads 
are high out of water, like an old-fashioned line-of-battle ship, and 
present a splendid mark, the little monitors lie—stripped of bulwarks 
and every incumbrance—but about two feet out of water! Such a 
mark is difficult enough to hit; but, even if hit, the shot is useless. 
It is a truth too obvious to argue, that not only the present French 
naval artillery, but any immediately prospective artillery which can be 





mounted in their fleets, is no better than a parade of popguns, when 
employed against the American monitors. On the other hand, what 
possible resistance could the 43-inch plates of the Gloire oppose to a 
projectile from a 20-ton gun, discharged within respectable iron-clad 
range? Plates of French construction 1} inches thicker than those 
put upon their iron-clads have been smashed to splinters by the 
15-inch gun, in trials at the Washington navy yard. 

Suppose, then—leaving the great majority of the iron-clads to act 
as auxiliaries to our other defenses for the Atlantic harbors—we should 
select only the three double-turreted monitors of the Monadnock class 
and the Puritan and Dictator, and send them into the Gulf of Mexico. 
What would become of the rolling and pitching French monsters, with 
their toy-gun batteries and flimsy side-armor? How long would it take 
to seize the few available harbors on the Mexican coast, and hold them 
against the French iron-clads? So experienced an artillerist as Napo- 
leon III. would be the first to anticipate the effect of ten 15-inch guns, 
afloat in absolutely impregnable structures, against armor and armament 
like his. The arguments presented to the Emperor by his chief naval 
constructor, M. Dupuy de Lome, as to the folly of attempting to send 
the monitors to sea, have been refuted by several years of experience in 
actual coasting and battle. Indeed, at this moment, one of the smaller 
class of monitors is half-way to the Pacific, having, with her consort, 
paid a brief visit to the harbor of Havana. We fancy that M. Xavier 
Raymond, the semi-oflicial writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, would 
find some difficulty in extricating the French squadron from the dilem- 
ma we have imagined for it in the Gulf of Mexico, even on paper. It 
is not impossible, at all events, that 20-ton guns, in impregnable turrets, 
have already exercised some influence on the decision of the Mexican 
problem. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE AMENDMENTS. 


SrnceE the formation of the Federal Constitution there have been 


‘four distinct and successful attempts to amend it, resulting in the ad- 


dition of thirteen articles to the original instrument. The first ten of 
these belong together, and were part of a batch of twelve which passed 
both Houses of the First Congress, at its first session, in this city 
(March 4, 1789), but of which the remainder failed to'be ratified by a 
sufficient number of States. They are to be regarded as addenda rather 
than amendments, according to the language of the preamble: 

“The conventions of a number of the States having, at the time of their 
adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent miscon- 
struction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restrictive 


clauses should be added ; and as extending the ground of public confidence 
in the government will best insure the beneficent ends of its institution ;— 


Resolved, etc.” ‘ 

The eleventh article qualifies the judicial power of the United 
States, and was proposed to the country by the Third Congress, at its 
first session, Dec. 2, 1793. The twelfth article, concerning the mode of 
choosing a President by the electors, or House of Representatives, was 
proposed by the Eighth Congress at its first session, March 26, 1804, 
The thirteenth article, abolishing and prohibiting slavery, passed, as 
every one knows, the Thirty-eighth Congress at its second session, on 
the 31st of January, 1865. 

The series of ten amendments already described, like the Constitu- 
tion, was nearly two years in being adopted. To Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Virginia, South and North Carolina, the whole twelve were ac- 
ceptable; but Delaware objected to the first, Pennsylvania to the first 
and second, and New Hampshire, New York, and New Jersey to the 
second; and these consequently fell through. As for Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Georgia, they made no returns whatever. 

The eleventh amendment had a somewhat peculiar career before it 
could rank with its predecessors as an integral part of the Constitution. 
At the second session of the Congress which enacted it favorable re- 
turns had been received only from New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Georgia, and Delaware. At the first session of the 
Fourth Congress, Rhode Island and North Carolina responded aye. 
But as the tardiness had got to be rather provoking, at the second ses- 
sion a joint resolution was passed, March 2, 1797, and approved the 
same day by President Washington, as follows: A 


“That the President be requested to adopt some speedy and effectua 
means of obtaining information from the States of Connecticut, New Jersey: 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and South Carolina 
whether they have ratified the amendment proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution concerning the suability of States ; if they have, to obtain the | 
proper evidence thereof.” 

° : * ° | 

The Fifth Congress was informed by President Adams at its first | 
session, Jan. 8, 1798, that Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- | 
tucky had ratified the amendment, New Jersey and Pennsylvania had 
failed to do so, South Carolina had taken no definite action, and Ten- 
nessee—which had been admitted to the Union in the interval succeed- | 
ing the passage of the amendment—had not been heard from. Thus it | 
required four years—overlapping two administrations—to obtain the | 
sense of sixteen States, and to secure the ratification of twelve ; so little 
interest seems to have been felt in the fate of this amendment. 

The twelfth was only six months in ratifying, and for a very good 
reason : a Presidential election was imminent, and the amendment con- 
tained instructions which were designed to apply to it. Vermont, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia—thirteen out of seventeen—constituted the requisite three- 
fourths. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delaware, 
either purposely or neglectfully, tarried behind. 

The latest amendment, it is scarcely necessary to add, was nearly 
eleven months in getting ratified, that is, if we accept Mr. Seward’s 
reckoning that there were thirty-six States which were competent to 
consider it. No doubt this time would have been shortened if the suc- 
cess of the measure had admitted of a doubt. The only comparison 
which it is worth while to draw between this and the foregoing ratitfi- 
cations, connects (say) the action of Mississippi in the present instance 
with that of Pennsylvania in the case of the twelve amendments, But 
it is evidently one thing to reject one or more of a series of really inde- 
pendent propositions, and quite another to reject a portion of an indi- 
visible whole. 

It remains to describe the various methods in which official an- 
nouncement has been made of the adoption of these amendments, 
The Constitution does not specify how or by whom this duty shall be 
discharged. The first ten appear to have dispensed with this formal- 
ity. It was probably owing to the reminder of Congress, quoted 
above, that President Adams sent to them the following message, 
which, if only for the sake of the form, may properly be reproduced 
entire: 

“ Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 

“T have an opportunity of transmitting to Congress a report of the Sec- 
retary of State, with the copy of an act of the legislature of the State of 
Kentucky, consenting to the ratification of the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States proposed by Congress, in their resolution of the 
second day of December, 1793, relative to the suability of States. This 
amendment, having been adopted by three-fourths of the several States, 
may now be declared to be a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. JouNn ADAMS. 

** UNITED STATES, January 8, 1798." 

Notice was given of the adoption of the twelfth amendment, Sep- 
tember 25, 1804, by James Madison, pursuant to the provisions of an 
act passed in conjunction with the amendment, which instructed the 
Secretary of State forthwith to “cause a notification thereof to be 
made to the executive of every State,” and to “eause the same to be 
published in at least one of the newspapers printed in each State in 
which the laws of the United States are annually published,” 

Secretary Seward’s proclamation of December 18, 1865, will be 
found in exact compliance with the second section of the act of April 
20, 1818, to which he refers, and which reads thus: 

“ Whenever official notice shall have been received at the Department 
of State that any amendment which heretofore has been, or hereafter may 
be, proposed to the Constitution of the United States, has been adopted, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
said Secretary of State forthwith to cause the said amendment to be pub- 
lished in the said newspapers authorized to promulgate the laws, with his 
certificate, specifying the States by which the same may have been adopted, 
and that the same has become valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 

We shall be pardoned for this minute, but we trust not tedious, in- 
vestigation, seeing how little known are the facts, and the general 
looseness that has ever prevailed in so practical a matter; seeing, too, 
what curious and important questions arise in view of that long train of 





amendments to which the “ eggs of Pharaoh’s serpents” afford the readiest 


parallel. How little pains, for example, were taken to send to the 
State Department that “official notice” which the law requires, by 
States which were among the foremost in ratifying the late amendment. 
In these days of railroads and telegraphs, does the validity of any 
amendment depend on the date of the Secretary's certificate? And do 
amendments ever die? We have seen one attain the respectable age of 
four years before it was ratified. If that is but infancy, what may old 
age be? Which is right—New Jersey or Kentucky—New Jersey, which 
repents, reverses its action, and at last ratifies the rejected amendment ; 


| or Kentucky, which pronounces the action of its first legislature final 


and irreversible? If the former, what, except the popular indifference, 
is to hinder the resurrection of those two amendments for which re- 
spectively six and eight votes were cast by as many States in 1789-90 ? 
What, in short, is the limit within which an amendment may be enti- 
tled to struggle for existence, and, if defeated, decently and for ever to 
yield up the ghost? According to present usage, once started from 
the Capitol, an amendment may walk the earth like Ahasuerus, safe at 
least from any legal quietus, never losing a friend, and waiftng patiently 
for the conversion of its enemies until the tally of its supporters is full. 
We would not argue in favor of a fixed and moderate period during 
which alone ratifications should be lawful; we are not just now arguing 
in favor of anything, and in no respect against the motives of the 
authors of the numerous proposed amendments. We merely point 
to the existing confusion which impedes the accomplishment of their 
and our desires; and herein, perhaps, is something worth a thought or 
two, let alone that graver and antecedent question of the States which 
are qualified to ratify or reject. 
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OUR LITERATURE AND OUR ORITICS. 

WE have seen in various quarters during the last six months the impu- 
tation thrown out that THE NATION, as well as other literary journals, 
has devoted too large a portion of its space and attention, in its literary de- 
partment, to the consideration of foreign literature and literary news, 
neglecting American books, and American authors, and the current sub- 
jects of American thought. We believe the charge was never seriously 
made by anybody who both read the paper carefully, and watched closely the 
sources from which our people draw their reading matter, and the class of 
topics which most occupy the attention of the studious portion of the public. 
But then it is just the kind of charge which finds ready acceptance with 
that large class who talk under the influence of vague impressions, and that 
still larger class who are morbidly sensitive touching the proper recognition 
of American talent, and can never thoroughly rid themselves of the idea 
that there is a conspiracy amongst the critics, both home and foreign, to rob 
it of its due. 

Now in these cases there is, after all, nothing like facts, and to the facts 
let us go. In the first volume of TuE Natron, from July 6 to December, 1865, 
there were ninety reviews of books, of which forty-five were devoted to foreign 
books and authors, six only of these being on books not republished in this 
country. There were also fifty-five short notices of books; of these not 
fifteen were of foreign books. In truth, then, more than half of our space 
devoted to literary criticism was taken up with reviews of American publi- 
cations ; and we have really to plead guilty to not having paid due attention 
to foreign literature. 

Let us now see what books were published in the United States during 
those six months. We have taken the lists given in the “ American Pub- 
lishers’ Circular,” and, excluding directories and volumes of statute laws, we 
find 681 works. Some of these are probably counted twice; as the lists given 
are not always correct, and there are frequent repetitions which we have 
tried to make allowance for. Of this number, 105 are republications of 
foreign books ; of the remainder, at least three-fourths are pamphlets, “dime 
novels,” Sunday-school books, or law reports, which are excluded from liter- 
ature proper. This leaves us about 140 books. Of these, again, some-are 
new editions and some republications of early books and tracts printed pri- 
vately or by literary societies. The forty-nine reviews and forty notices of 
American books in THe Natron for that period cover, then, nearly the 
whole ground of the national literature. Some of the reviews are of books 
previously published, and some were published too late for notice in this 
paper at that time, and many were not worth notice ; but the result will 
remain about the same. 

Such has been the quantity of American literature for six months. As 
respects quality, there is also something to be said. In poetry we have had- 


nothing but Brownell’s small volume ; in criticism no works of account ex 
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cept White’s two volumes on Shakespeare and Botta’s compilation on Dante ; 
in history we have had various chronicles of the war, by such writers as 
Headley and Abbott ; but to call them “ history” would be an abuse of lan- 
guage. We have had, however, to set them off, Parkman’s “ Pioneers ;” 
and in biography the lives of Adams and Warren. There has been but 
one even respectable novel, Mrs. Stoddard’s “Two Men.” In theology we 
have had Bushnell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice” and Hurst’s “ History of Rational- 
ism.” Some valuable contributions have been made to military science and 
military surgery. In mental philosophy we produced absolutely nothing ; 
in political economy nothing but Professor Perry’s manual, if we except the 
ton of pamphlets, some wise, some foolish, called forth by the condition of 
thecurrency. In general literature we have had Wheeler’s excellent “ Dic- 
tionary of Fictitious Names,’ Godwin’s “Cyclopedia of Biography ;’ in 
political science, Draper’s “ Civil Policy ;’ and to these may be added a few 
good school-books to make up the sum total. 

Let any one now go into Christern’s or Appleton’s or Scribner's, and look 
at the mass of books which lie on their tables or figure in their foreign cata- 
logues every month, of history, criticism, metaphysics, philology, ethnology, 
jurisprudence, travels, natural philosophy, political economy—most of them 
the product of years of labor, and that the labor, in a very large number of 
cases, of the most gifted and highly cultivated minds in the world. Let him 
compare all this mountain of reasoning and research with what we have 
to show in the same fields, and then ask himself who is to blame if 
American literature does not occupy a larger share of the attention of 
American critics. 

But does foreign literature occupy the attention of the American people 
in the ratio of the value‘of that literature? Yes, it does. Nearly all the 
great European works of the day are reprinted here—one hundred and fifteen 
during the six months ending December 31, 1865. Nearly all the books of 
any permanent value which American publishers produced during the last 
two years, on history, on metaphysics, on physical science, on jurisprudence, 
and political economy, have been works of foreign authors. The large 
importing bookstores here are filled with foreign books—French, German, 
and English—which are sold and renewed constantly ; books of a kind that 
never have been written here—books on art, on philosophy, on science. 
The call for such literature is very great, and rapidly increasing. And not 
only foreign books are largely read and reprinted, but foreign journals are 
reprinted here. Four English reviews and one monthly are reprinted 
bodily, some of them having a much greater circulation here than at home. 
Three or four other magazines are published simultaneously both 
here and in England. At least four periodicals are avowedly made up 
entirely of articles from English journals, and the rest of our journals, 
from “Harper’s Monthly” down, are in a great part filled with English 
articles for which no credit is given. In fact, the reading matter of this 
country is almost entirely foreign. This, we admit, is an unfortunate 
state of things ; we deplore it as much as anybody, more than most people, 
for were the taste for home literature more widely diffused, journals like TnE 
NATIon would be all the better for it. We do not mean that we deplore 
the existence of the love of good books, no matter where they come from— 
that we consider eminently healthy ; but we deplore the fact that American 
writers, as a body, are not able to do more towards satisfying the wants of 
their own countrymen. We trust they will never completely satisfy them, 
because we think the Chinese are not good models in literature any more 
than in art—and a determination on the part of any people to draw its 
mental food from only one quarter would, sooner or later, produce a Chinese 
type of civilization. F 

It could not, in the nature of things, be expected that in six months, 
and the six months following a great war, the state of literature would 
be any different. Literature is not a lucrative profession, and there are few 
inducements here to pursue it. The best talent of the country is turned 
in other directions from authorship. There are few men of large wealth 
and corresponding culture who have been able to give thought enough to 
one subject to make themselves authorities on it. We have some fine 
scholars, but they occupy poorly paid professorial chairs, and all their spare 
moments are taken up with ephemeral writing for reviews and newspapers. 
Indeed, it is rather a matter of surprise that we have even as many good 
authors as we have. The production of great works in literature is not 
always possible, and the present seems to be one of those preparatory periods 
when men are being educatg@ and trained who, some day, will be good 
scholars and writers, and will produce ” orks worthy of being set beside 
the contemporaneous literature of other countries. A desire to read good 
books will act on culture, and will affect the power of producing good books. 

It is certainly no part of our purpose, any more than that of any news- 
paper, to build up a literature.” It would be silly and presumptuous for us 





to entertain or proclaim any such intention. The ?dle of a weekly critle is, 
after all, a very humble one. It is to examine the fields from which it finds 
the community drawing its mental food, and to point out, to the best of it8 
ability, what those fields produce—what is bad and what is good; what had 
better be tasted, what digested, and what thrown away; to keep before 
the public the best standard in every department, and point out departures 
from it, according to the critic's understanding of it. If people go to Eng- 
lend for political Sconomy and history, to Germany for philology and 
metaphysics, to France for everything by turns, it is our business to go with 
them and find out what the English, French, and Germans are getting 
ready for their entertainment ; and we are no more responsible for the ex- 
tent to which those markets are ransacked for our literary wares, than we are 
for the condition of our dry goods trade. We protest against the shallow 
notion that a peculiar standard of art or literary criticism has been evolved 
by our political and social system. This is one of those bits‘of Anglo-Saxon 
conceit which gives Frenchmen and Germans so much amusement. Truth 
and beauty are eternal and immutable, and of no country. The style of 
the “ Peloponnesian War” was a good style two thousand years ago, is now 
a good style, and will continue to be as long as the world lasts. In ar- 
rangement and diction, what orator has yet improved upon Demosthenes ? 
If all the congresses, parliaments, and academies in the world were to sit over 
the matter till the crack of doom they would never discover a better way of 
writing history than to tell the truth at least grammatically and, if pos- 
sible, pleasingly and picturesquely. There will never be an English, or 
French, or American astronomy, or geology, or chemistry. The world of 
knowledge belongs to the whole human race, as the ocean does. 








THE ASSAULT BY NIGHT. 


ALL night we hear the rattling flaw, 
The casements shiver with each breath ; 
And still more near the foemen draw, 
The pioneers of Death. 
Their grisly chieftain comes: 
He steals upon us in the night; 
Call up the guards! light every light! 
Beat the alarum drums! 


His tramp is at the outer door ; 
He bears against the shuddering walls ; 
Lo! what a dismal frost and hoar 
Upon the window falls! 
Outbar him while ye may ! 
Feed, feed the watch-fires everywhere— 
Even yet their cheery warmth will scare 
This thing of night away. 


Ye cannot! something chokes the grate 
And clogs the air within its flues, 
And runners from the entrance-gate 
Come chill with evil news : 
The bars are broken ope ! 
Ha! he has scaled the inner wall! 
But fight him still, from hall to hall ; 
While life remains, there’s hope. 


Too late! the very frame is dust, 
The locks and trammels fall apart ; 
He reaches, scornful of their trust, 
The portals of the heart. 
Aye, take the citadel ! 
But where, grim Conqueror, is thy prey ? 
In vain thou ‘It search each secret way, 
Its flight is hidden well. 


We yield thee, for thy paltry spoils, 
This shell, this ruin thou hast made ; 
Its tenant has escaped thy toils, 
Though they were darkly laid. 
Even now, immortal, pure, 
It gains a house not made with hands, 
A refuge in serener lands, 
A heritage secure. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
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TEE PROGRESS OF HORTICULTURE. | 


Ir is one of the most pleasant signs of the times that a great war has | 
been waged and brought to an end without sensibly disturbing the numerous | 
interests involved in horticulture in this country, and without perceptibly | 
retarding the progress of the gardener’s art. The most careless reader, even | 
the man who does not know a strawberry plant from a cranberry vine, 
when an agricultural journal falls in his way cannot fail to be amazed as he 
glances over its advertising columns. | 

He finds in the same paper advertisements of a dozen dealers or firms who | 
offer for sale grape-vines and strawberry plants by the hundred thousand, pear 
and apple trees in enormous quantities, and an endless supply of roses, herba- 
ceous plants, and the latest novelties in the world of flowers. He sees grape- | 
vines offered to credulous purchasers at five dollars a piece ; strawberry plants | 
at a dollar ; and’reads the notice of one nurseryman who proposes to sell his | 
new Yellow-Ease at three and five dollars a plant as soon as one thousand 
subscriptions at these prices shall have been received. 

If he pursues his investigations further, he will see several thousand kinds | 
of seeds offered for sale, from pear and apple seed by the bushel to pelar- | 
gonium seed by the tiny packet. He will find that grape-cuttings are sold | 
by the million, cranberry vines by the barrel, that three thousand dollars | 
have been paid for three new strawberries, and that a nursery of two or three 
hundred acres is not so large as to excite surprise by its extent. He will | 
learn that the public is never tired of novelties in fruits or flowers, and | 
that the demand for almost everything the horticultural journals advertise 
exceeds the supply. 

He cannot help noticing that a quarters of the globe are ‘ransacked to 
gratify a legitimate and healthy craving for something new, something 
unseen here before. He will see that he can purchase a seed of the Victoria 
Regia for a dollar, or that, if he has eight dollars to spare, he can buy for 
himself a fine bulb of the new Japan lily. A Yeddo grape-vine, also from 
Japan, will cost him ten dollars ; or, if he is fond of raising evergreen trees, 
an ounce of seed of Nordman’s spruce can be had for the moderate sum of | 
three dollars ; although, if he prefer, he can change his ounce of seed for a 
single bulb of a new gladiolus or a tuber of a new dahlia. 





The more he reads the greater is his wonder, and the truth slowly dawns 
upon his mind that he has been for a long time blind to one of the most 
widespread, important, and rapidly growing branches of industry his country 
exhibits. There always has been a steady demand from people of taste and 
leisure for ornamental trees and shrubs, besides roses, bulbs, and all varieties 
of bedding flowers, as florists term them ; but within a few years the interest 
felt in the culture of the grape and the strawberry has risen to a perfect 
mania. 

Partly in consequence of this mania, and partly, we think, as one of its 
causes, an enormous number of new grapes and strawberries have been 
brought into public notice, and sold, while new, at prices as large as a cred- 
ulous and willing public could be induced to pay. We have before us a 
catalogue which enumerates one hundred and seventy distinct and approved 
kinds of strawberries, besides noticing one hundred and two varieties that | 
have been discarded as unworthy of cultivation ; and another price list which | 
offers for sale fifty kinds of out-door grapes, each of which, if we may believe 
the dealers, has some striking peculiarity which renders it worthy of a place 
in the garden. 

-Nurserymen and amateurs all over the country have devoted themselves 
with the utmost enthusiasm to raising from seed new varieties of strawberries 
and grapes. Since every seed that germinates produces @ grape-vine or a 
strawberry plant different from all others, and since not more than one 
plant in a thousand of these seedlings will be worth preservation, it is 
not difficult to understand that raising seedlings of these two fruits is an 
amusement that has the pleasant excitement of a lottery, and whose results, 
even if we take the extreme case of saving only one plant in a thousand, 
cannot fail to be profitable to the experimenter and the country. 


Mr. E. W. Ball, of Concord, Massachusetts, beginning twenty years ago, 
and following in the steps of Van Mons, produced, by raising thousands of 





seedlings from the native vine, the Concord grape, and has lived long | 
enough to see his seedling planted literally by millions from Missouri to | 


Maine. 
Dr. Grant, of New York, raises five thousand grape seedlings, selects and 
rejects and reduces the number of those fit to introduce as worthy of culti- 


vation to tio, viz., the Iona and the Israella, and now reaps a golden harvest 


as the result of his patience and skill. Mr. Rogers, of Salem, Mass., care- 
fully transfers the pollen of foreign vines to the pistil of native grapes, 
plants the seeds thus produced, and in a few years is the proud originator of 
forty-five new grapes, all good, and some of them of the highest excellence. 


| 
| 





His success has set hundreds of amateurs, who are willing “to labor and to 
wait,” at work crossing native and foreign vines, subduing the harshness of 
the former, strengthening the tenderness of the latter, and bringing about 
results that a few years ago were not even dreamed of. 

Brilliant as have been some of the triumphs in raising new grapes, it is 
plain that the perfect grape has not yet been attained. A grape that shall 
have the size and sweetness of certain foreign kinds, with the flavor, hardi- 
ness, and vigor of some native varieties, is yet a desideratum. That we 
shall reach this goal in time is as certain as it is that we now have out-door 
grapes so good that those who see and taste them for the first time refuse to 
believe that they are not raised under glass, with the aid of artificial heat. 

Mr. Seth Boyden, of New Jersey, by patient and careful hybridizirig, 
produced a few years ago the “ Agriculturist” strawberry, wonderful 
alike for the size, flavor, and number of its berries, and which excited for a 
time a perfect furore among amateur horticulturists. Fifty doliars was 
offered and refused for a single plant in 1863, and even now the dealers ask 
more for this variety than for any other. Mr. Boyden has not rested content 
with his success, but continues his experiments and researches, and, though 
far advanced in life, promises the public better strawberries than they have 
yet seen. 

French, English, and Belgian nurserymen are annually sending out scores 


| of new kinds of strawberries, some of them wonderful for their delicacy and 


flavor, and all sure to be bought and tested by hundreds of eager amateurs. 

We can conceive of no case of more hopeless bewilderment than that of 
the novice in fruit culture who is endeavoring to make up a list of fruit trees 
and vines for his garden. He needs enly half a dozen kinds, but the cata- 
logues offer him a hundred, each and every one of which is one of those that 
“no gentleman’s garden should be without.” For his comfort we may say 
that, notwithstanding the great number of novelties presented by the 
nurserymen every spring and fall, the tendency of the best dealers is to 
reduce greatly the number of kinds they offer for sale, rejecting all but the 
very best. Not a year passes but scores of varieties, whose advent was 
loudly trumpeted by those who had money to make from their sale, drop off 
the lists and are heard of no more. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the whole matter of fruit-raising, or the 
rapid progress that an interest in horticultural matters has made throughout 
the United States within a very few years, but we think we have said enough 
to set to thinking those whose attention has never been directly called to 
the subject. 

The rich lands and new farms of the West absorb the products of 
hundreds of nurseries both East and West, and for years to come the demand 
for good trees, plants, and vines, true to name and of approved kind, must 
necessarily exceed the supply. 

Besides, it is more than probable that many of us will live to see what 
are now the choicest kinds of fruits fall into neglect, and be supplanted by 
newer and better varieties, that will owe their origin, like the pears of Van 
Mons, the Concord, and the “ Agriculturist ” strawberry, to the patient and 
well-directed labors of the many experimenters who are now devoting them- 
selves with their whole heart and soul to the most fascinating and promising 
branch of horticultural art. 


OO 


THE SOUTH AS IT IS, 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


xXx, e 


NEw ORLEANS, La., February 8, 1866. 


At Mobile I took passage by steamboat for New Orleans, gladly bidding 
good-by to that disagreeable city, to the mud-banks of its harbor, with the 


| flocks of carrion crows—turkey buzzards—always streaming and hovering 


over them, to the narrow and dirty streets, infested as they are by hundreds 
of ill-looking men, whose profession, said to be gambling, seems to be hang- 
ing about the innumerable bar-rooms. Nor was I at all sorry to go away 
from the boarding-house where I had heard so much about the irreclaim- 
able worthlessness of the niggers, about the gallantry of various Confed- 
erate regiments, about the vast preponderance of foreigners among the dead 
men in Federal uniforms on several battle-fields, and where the lady sitting 


| next me at table used to quiet her child whenever it made a disturbance by 


threatening to leave it and let the Yankeggeatch it. As we moved down 
the bay and past Fort Morgan the water became quite rough, and the 
weather, windy and piercing cold, was thoroughly unlike what one is ac- 
-customed to fancy of February on the Gulf coast. There were many little 
indications, however, that we were not travelling on Northern waters. On 
board that boat a placard notified us that gambling on Sundays was strictly 
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prohibited. The bar was open, and a handsome young mulatto behind it, 
extravagantly dressed and fluent in French and English, was kept pretty 
busy throughout the afternoon and evening. There was ice in all the 
water jars, flowers adorned the tables at dinner, and there was a plentiful 
supply gf fresh vegetables and fruits. Gentlemen were introduced to 
others as having been in Mexico, or intending to go there, or being well 
informed on Mexican affairs. It is noticeable, as one approaches New 
Orleans, that the dress of the men and women is better than that of the 
Southern people further north—homespun coats, Confederate uniforms, and 
clothes of the fashion of twenty years ago being an exception. 

At the end of eighteen or nineteen hours we reached New Orleans, and I 
was walking through the French quarter and toward the river, eager to see 
the Mississippi, and intent on comparing the real city with that New Or- 
leans which for many years, from the time when I first read pictorial geo- 
graphies, had existed in my mind as the most interesting of American cities, 
seeming further off and more foreign than Europe or Egypt. But the 
Department of the Gulf has recently been too much written about for 
a description of the city to be now of any value. It will be of more general 
interest to give the substance of a series of conversations which I have had 
since my arrival with several men, some of them natives of Louisiana, some 
of them citizens of Northern States, but residing here, who may be supposed 
capable of giving a correct opinion in regard to the tone of public feeling in 
this community. The disposition of the people toward the Government and 
toward the Northern men living here were the points to which my enquiries 
were chiefly directed. 

I talked first with a young gentleman from Massachusetts, an educated 
man, a lawyer, wio, having come out here as a lieutenant in the Federal 
army, served till the end of the war, and is now practising his profession in 
New Orleans, and also has some money invested in carrying on a plantation 
in a neighboring parish. 

“ These people,” he said, “are in this frame of mind: they are as firmly 
convinced as ever that they were right in this war, but they see and admit 
that secession from the Union is an impossibility; that the attempt to 
secede was a great mistake, and one that they have no desire or intention to 
commit again. Every one of their soldiers will tell you—I hear it said 
almost every day—that he is tired of fighting, that he has taken the oath of 
allegiance, and that he means to keep it, and to be a good citizen ; and when 
they tell me this I believe them. Talk with the business men, and you hear 
the same thing. The war is over, slavery is gone. They have no wish to 
see it restored; they want to see business reviving—that ’s what they say, 
These classes of people will treat a Northern man well enough. I don’t 
wish to be better treated than I have been treated by them, both here and in 
the country. My profession has brought me into contact with a good many 
of them. I have acquaintances with lawyers in almost every parish in the 
State, and I know I am always treated with courtesy, and I think they show 
me their honestly felt sentiments and opinions. As for Northern capital, 
they welcome it. Men come to me in this office ; they have come recently, 
anxious to get help from Northern men. | am endeavoring now to induce 
some Northern men to send their money out here, and I am authorized by 
the parties here to guarantee them fifteen per cent. interest on their money, 
and give them the control of the crop. If they direct it to be consigned to 
Boston, why, my client will agree to do so, His case is not an isolated one. 
The whole planting community here is wishing for Northerners ; they want 
them as partners or as capitalists ; and whatever money is loaned the 
planters are ready to secure by a mortgage of their lands—not their crop, 
mind, as they used to in old times, but their land—or they will sell land 
to the Northerner. And if he buys he will be kindly received. I go down 
once in a while to the plantation that I am interested in, and I never was bet- 
ter treated than 1am there. They bring out their wine, I am taken to ride, 
I am introduced to the neighbors, and yet they know perfectly well that I am 
a radical, that I believe in emancipation, and that I fought them for four 
years in the Federal army. Yes, I believe that all the men of wealth and 
influence and integrity, the solid men, are disposed to be loyal, and to 
behave like good citizens. It is a few brawlers in bar-rooms and billiard 
saloons—fellows who do not represent public opinion, who are not responsi- 
ble men, and whom the sensible people despise—these are the fellows who 
are always damning the Yankees, who have n’t had enough of fighting yet, 
who declare that they owe no allegiance to the United States, and all that 
kind of talk. They make a great noise, but I know that the respectable peo- 
ple are not with them. I believe I have as good opportunities for getting 
information as anybody.” 

I remarked that these men whom he described as bar-room brawlers, who 
had never owned negroes, and whose opinions were not worth regarding, 
were commonly said to be in a majority here. 





“No; I don’t believe they are so numerous, and I do n’t believe they 
wield any influence. I do n’t deny that of the better classes some cherish 
the recollections of rebellion, are proud of Lee’s army and Stonewall Jackson 
and soon. ‘That I look upon as natural, and so it would be natural if some 
of them did hate the Yankees. Suppose the North had tried to secede, and 
the South had whipped it back into the Union, and there was a Southern 
garrison in every Massachusetts town, would n’t we take it out in hating the 
South, though we might conclude that we ought to be loyal to the Govern 
ment ?” ‘ 

Another] Massachusetts man, an ex-captain in the Federal army, had en 
tered the room while the foregoing conversation went on, and at about this 
point he said: 

“Why, hang it, L——, a’ n’t you getting a little touched with secession ? 
You ’ve been here a little toolong. You don’t believe any Northern men 
would have any sort of a chance down here if the military was removed ? 
You would n’t dare to stay here yourself, now, would you ?” 

“Stay here? Certainly I would. And I believe I should never be 
troubled, no matter how long I stayed.” 

* Well, now, I can tell you that you would be troubled. I can tell you 
that you’d stop here a mighty short time after the military went away. I 
can tell you that there ’s a secret society in this city—and I know it’s so— 
where your name and mine have been brought up before the whole crowd, 
and canvassed, and our antecedents discussed, and a mark put against us 
both. Not us alone, you understand, but every other Northern man in the 
city, too. They intend to drive us all out. And it a’n’t your rapscallions 
either ; some of the first merchants in town belong to it,” and the captain 
mentioned some names. a 

“I don’t believe a word of it. We’ve heard of this conspiracy before. 
I don’t believe there is any such society.” 

“ Well, tell me what made Governor Wells, in his message to the legis- 
lature, talk to them about secret societies, with grips and passwords and 
mysterious meetings, that he wanted to have put down? Did n’t he say 
they were political ?” 

“Yes; and didn’t he afterwards admit that he was mistaken, and had 
been humbugged ?” 

“I don’t know whether he did or not. If he did, he need n’t, for there 
is such a society, I know.” 

“ All right ; you can have it stopped then. But you’ll find there ’s noth- 
ing in it. We’ve heard too much about it. It’s an old story, you know. 
I've been all through it. Why, I was very sure myself that I’d got on 
their track, and I even was enough of a fool to write to the State Department 
and beg to have it investigated. And very soon I had to send another letter 
apologizing for the first one. For two of the best detectives in the United 
States came down here to investigate. I felt sure then. They got in with 
the suspected men, dined with them, drank with them, damned the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for two months, and then they went away laughing between 
themselves at the idea of a secret anti-Northern society in New Orleans.” 

“Very well. But you find out, if you can, what they think of it at Gen. 
Canby’s headquarters. There they believe it.” 

This was a matter of which I could learn but little further, and that little 
was chiefly corroborative of the captain’s assertion that, at headquarters, a 
secret society, which the governor refers to in his recent message to the 
legislature, is really believed to exist. It was vaguely hinted to me that I 
might believe the objects of the society to be more nefarious than an attempt 
to injure the trade of Northern men in business here, and to discourage im- 
migration from the North. On the other hand, a Southern gentleman, a 
member of the State senate, said that he thought the governor was entirely 
mistaken, for he himself, in endeavoring to hunt out the conspiracy, which 
he denounced as odious, had exhausted all the resources that freemasonry 
placed at his command, and had been unable to find the slightest trace of it. 
But whatever the fact may be, the suspicion certainly exists, and in quarters 
generally considered very well informed. 

Mr. L—— thought that as a rule the freedmen in Louisiana would receive 
kind treatment from their former masters, and inclined to think that event- 
ually they would find their former masters their best friends. So far as his 
observation extended, most of the planters had tried hard to conform them- 
selves to the new order of things. 

A gentleman with whom I conversed shortly afterwards was a planter 
and the owner of three plantations. All the people on his home place had 
stayed with him, he said; but on his lower places they had been burnt out of 
their homes by General Smith, and he had been obliged to cut that up into 
small lots and put on white people. Nineteen families of poor devils were 
there doing what they could, and they were to give him half of what they 
made—they to find themselves in provisions and to furnish their own stock. 
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His niggers on the home place were doing pretty well. He knew how to 
manage them. In old times almost every boy of his had a little horse, each 
family had a patch of ground for its own use, the men had one Saturday in 
every month as a holiday, and the women had half of every Saturday, no 
matter how much the plantation work might be pressing him. They never 
went to the field till broad daylight, and when it was cold they never went 
out at all. The result was that all his neighbors called him a nigger-spoiler ; 
but he beat them all on crops, and a sick nigger was a rarity on his planta- 
tions. It was always his rule when engaging an overseer to tell him that 
his niggers were not to be whipped unless their owner was present ; that in 
the absence of the owner he might give eighteen lashes over the nigger’s 
clothes, and that if he ever violated those instructions he should leave and 
leave his wages. By this management he always had civil, industrious nig- 
gers. He knew how to manage them. They ought to be treated kindly, of 
course. Probably they would be, for the planters of Louisiana as a class 
were good masters. But Northern men did not and could not understand 
the negro character. Therefore, the old harmony and confidence once exist- 
ing between the black and white races in the South would never be restored ; 
the golden age, if he might call it so, would never return until the Freed- 
men’s Bureau should be removed. He would give me a sample of the work- 
ing of the institution if I didn’t know much about it: A friend of his went 
to Natchitoches the other day and engaged fourteen hands to work for him, 
and got the agreement countersigned by the Bureau officer. Thought he 
was all right. Coming into town the next day for his niggers, he found that 
another man had hired them, and that the officer had approved that contract 
too ; so he went to the Bureau and said to the lieutenant: “Lieutenant, you 
’*ve let those boys that I hired only yesterday, and brought before you to 
make the contract, go and make a contract with another man.” But the 
officer would give him no other satisfaction than telling him that “ the nig- 
gers were as free as he was.” The Bureau certainly made trouble every- 
where, and he asked me what I thought of the prospect for its discontinu- 
ance. I replied that its powers would probably be enlarged, and that I be- 
lieved an agent was to be appointed in each county of the Border and South- 
ern States. If that was so, he said, and if Andy Johnson did n’t veto the 
bill, he thought he ’d try to be appointed agent in his own parish. Of course 
it was reasonable to suppose that a native Southerner, who knew all about 
planting and all about the negro, would make a better agent than a North- 
ern man. 

This gentleman described the people of his State as being loyal to the 
United States. Some few men were still rebellious, but even those few were 
gradually getting more sensible, and there was not nearly so much bitter- 
ness now as three months ago. This he could see in his own circle of ac- 
quaintance. And what was the use, he wished to know, of talking about 
the Southern hostility to Northern men when anybody could see it was for 
the interest of the South, that it was absolutely a necessity for her, to invite 
capital and enterprise from all quarters? And Northern men, in thinking 
of the subject, ought to remember that the State of Louisiana was in reality 
opposed to secession from the outset. It was nothing but that cursed Demo- 
cratic party which took the State out, and the honest men, the men of char- 
acter and standing, did all they could to resist it, but unfortunately failed. 

Another man who gave me his opinion of affairs in Louisiana was a 
Northern man by birth who had lived in Arkansas and Louisiana thirty 
years and more. When the war began he wasa steamboat captain and pilot 
in New Orleans, and being, as he says, an outspoken man, was soon thrown 
into the parish jail for being a Unionist and a Lincoln spy. When the city 
was taken he joined the Federal army and served during the war as a sol- 
dier and as a pilot. His property was destroyed by the Confederate army, 
and since the war he has been endeavoring to earn his living by following 
his profession. This he finds impossible, and the reason, as he gives it, is 
the hostility towards Unionists which is felt by a large portion of this com- 
munity. When Butler’s order compelled the people of New Orleans to 
divide themselves into two classes, registered friends and enemies of the 
United States, three-fourths of the members of the Pilots’ Association were 
enrolled in the list of enemies and were sent outside the lines. Now, after 
four years, they have returned, and the Pilots’ Association is revived again. 
A list of pilots has been prepared by the association and is used by the in- 
spector of steamboats for the Board of Underwriters. It is charged by my 
informant, and, whether mistaken or not, he attests his sincerity by prepar- 
ing to bring the matter before the courts, that this list ranks the pilots not 
according to their ability, but according to their political opinions ; that an 
unqualified pilot, if he was a registered enemy of the United States, is 
classed as a No. 1 pilot, but that a Unionist, no matter how well qualified 
he may be, is omitted from the list; that he has been informed by steam- 
boat captains that they would willingly employ him, but that they are told 








that no boat in charge of a man whose name is not enrolled will be able to 
effect an insurance. Feeling sure, therefore, that there is a combination to 
keep honest men out of employment for no good reason whatever, he pro- 
poses to bring a suit for damages in one of the courts here, and has sent a 
petition to Washington setting forth the facts and praying for juggice. 

This person thinks that the men who fought in the Confederate army 
are honest in their professions of loyalty and wish for an enduring peace ; 
but the great body of the people are, in his opinion, as rebellious as they 
were two years since. The men who are reasonable and desire to give up 
contention are kept in awe by the opinion of their neighbors. He mentioned 
what he considered the strongest of many instances of this kind which he 
had observed. On one occasion during the war he had befriended a young 
Confederate prisoner whose family he had known in former times. Recently, 
while travelling in the Washita country, he met the boy’s father on a steam- 
boat, and the old man, after some time, came over to him and returned 
thanks for his kindness. This he did in a hasty whisper, showing every 
sign that he desired those about him to remain ignorant that he had received 
oracknowledged favors from a Yankee. He would like to talk to Andy John- 
son for one half hour, and he would prove to him that he ought to raise the 
number of regular troops to one hundred thousand men, and keep these 
States garrisoned for the next three years. If the troops were removed now 
no Union man could stay here a week. 

I find the greatest diversity of opinion prevailing among the men with 
whom I have talked as to whether or not public opinion is growing more 
hostile to the North. I judge that the Northern men now here would, for 
the most part, think it not dangerous to remain after the troops are gone ; 
and I think most of them would not expect their stay to be so profitable to 
them as it is at present. I speak of professional men and merchants. I 
believe there was but one of my many questions that received always the 
same answer. When I asked if there is any town in the State where they 
thought a man might, with safety to his life, publicly advocate, or be gener- 
ally known to advocate, the propriety of allowing intelligent, educated 
negroes to vote, the reply was uniformly in the negative. 
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ENGLAND. 





LonpDon, February 3, 1866. 

Tue English people have a deep-rooted love for fine clothes and 
handsome equipages; and, considering what we pay for the blessings 
of monarchy, it is, I think, rather hard upon us that our royal family 
should live a more secluded life and exhibit less of external pomp than 
any court in Europe. If I were an English Bismark, my first advice to 
my royal master would be to spend money liberally and keep up a 
great display, and then I should certainly secure in his favor one instinct 
of the popular heart—not a high one, perhaps, but nevertheless very gen- 
uine. Next week, however, I shall have to say more about the great 
“erape or no crape” question. Indeed, this week dress questions have 
been the order of the day. The one solitary incident of the 
Parliamentary session thus far has been one concerning attire. 
After Mr. Denison had been nominated to the chair, Mr. Bright, 
somewhat to the astonishment of the House, rose and made an appeal 
in favor of members being allowed to dine with the Speaker in ordi- 
nary evening dress. At the state dinners of the Speaker nobody can be 
present who is not dressed in uniform, or in what is called the Windsor suit 
—a sort of livery worn only by civilians invited to the palace, or by footmen 
upon the stage. Quakers, I presume, have a conscientious objection to ar- 
raying themselves in braid and gold; and all sensible men must have a re- 
pugnance to making mountebanks of themselves; but still, the fact that 
you must either don the suit in question og deprive yourself of the pleasure 
of dining with the Speaker can hardly be accounted a serious grievance. If 
a Whig baronet of aristocratic connections had proposed the abolition of 
the “ Windsor uniform,” the proposal would probably have commended it- 
self to the good sense of the House ; but, coming as the suggestion did from 
Mr. Bright, it was regarded as part and parcel of a scheme to “ Americanize 
our institutions,” and condemned accordingly. So the only practical result 
of the member for Birmingham’s appeal has been to ensure the court tailors 
of the continuance of a custom from which they derive no small profit. 
That this would be so, Mr. Bright must have known beforehand ; and that, 
knowing it, he should have made the suggestion, is an evidence of that odd 
want of tact which renders him far more obnoxious to the governing 
classes than the unpopularity of his opinions. Mr. Cobden never went to 
the Speaker’s dinners on account of the necessity of assuming a court suit ; 
but then Mr. Cobden was too prudent a man to say anything about the 
matter. 
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As I anticipated long ago, the Government are still utterly at sea about | 
reform. From whatever cause, there has been no strong demonstration of | 
public feeling in favor of any extension of the franchise, and the Ministry 
cannot discover to what extent they can rely upon the support of the country 
if they are driven to dissolve Parliament on a reform question. As far as I 
can learn, their resolution is oozing away as the time approaches for action. 
Already there is a rumor that they do not intend to propose any bill till after 
Easter. In consequence, the opposition of the Palmerstonian Liberals to the 
idea of any reform at all is becoming more and more outspoken. The Zimes, 
after veering round day after day in its usual fashion, seems at last to have 
set its sails straight at the anti-reform tack, and the “moderate” Liberals 
are obviously inclined to follow its lead. The first open signal of defection 
has been given by Mr. Grenfell, M.P. for Stoke-on-Trent, who is described in 
Dod’s “ Parliamentary Hand-Book ” as “a Liberal, and in favor of the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, a redistribution of seats, and the ballot.” This 
gentleman was invited the other day to attend a meeting in favor of reform, 
and declined doing so in a letter wherein he states openly that “ nobody is 
really in earnest about reform,” and that “he would rather see tiie Govern- 
ment and legislature devote their time tp questions of administrative, judi- 
cial, military, or colonial reform—all loudly called for—than throw away 
their time in the pursuit of an object the attainment of which excites much 
fear and alarm.” Mr. Grenfell is not a politician of much position, but he is 
a very fair type of the ordinary Palmerstonian Liberal, and his desertion of 
reform is certain to be followed by swarms of members of his class, if once 
the impression gains ground that the Ministry are not determined on decisive 
action. Many, too, of the advanced Liberals, to my knowledge, believe that 
the collapse of the Government measure would excite a degree of popular 
feeling which would facilitate the passing of a far more democratic bill than 
any dreamed of at present, and would, therefore, not be sorry to witness a 
complete fiasco, though they would do nothing to bring such a result about. 
In fact, from all indications, I should say reform stock was sinking rapidly 
in the political market. With its apparent decline, quidnuncs are prophesying 
the speedy break-up of the Ministry. Mr. Layard, it seems, has made up his 
quarrel with his colleagues, and took occasion at a public dinner at Guildford 
to express the highest confidence in Earl Russell’s liberalism and the great- 
est respect for him as a statesman. Somehow or other, the grievances of the 
Under-Secretary have been removed. Rumor says that the permanent salaried 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, the highest of the irremovable officials 
in the department, is about to retire upon a pension, and that Mr. Layard is 
to succeed him. If so, the sudden recovery of his confidence in Earl Russell 
is not so extraordinary. 

I should recommend all persons who want to learn anything particularly 
unpleasant that can be said about England to read an article in the “ Corn- 
hill Review” called “ My Countrymen.” Its author, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
the eldest son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, is one of those authors whose social 
reputation has always been higher than his general one. He is so very near 
being a great writer that his friends and admirers always think he is going 
to be one ; and yet he has never got beyond what the French call a sucecs 
destime. An unsuccessful writer is always more or less a disappointed 
man; and all Mr. Arnold’s later writings are impregnated with a sort of 
philosophical dissatisfaction with things as they are, such as might be en- 
tertained by an Epicurean sage who felt annoyed at the preference given by 
the public to Stoic teachers of far lower intellectual ability. Of late years 
Mr. Arnold has constituted himself the eulogist of French thoughts and 
literature and institutions as opposed to English; more, I think, unless I 
wrong him, because by so doing he can annoy his English readers than from 
any very profound admiration for the cause he espouses. Some months ago 
the Saturday Review attacked Mr. Arnold for his French proclivities in one 
of the pseudo-Johnsonian, educated spread-eagle articles for waa it pos- 
sesses a specialty. In this instance, however, the Saturday Review has 
found its match. The article in which Mr. Arnold retorts upon the critics, 
who accused him of indecency, seems to me the most elegant piece of sting- 
ine sarcasm which I have read for many a long day. No other living writer 
eould have contrived to give bitter offence to 80 many different parties in 
ntry, or to wound so many British prejudices in the course of so few 

What amount of truth there is in Mr. Arnold’s delicate inuendoes 
nation, have fallen behind our age, have lost character abroad 
and strength at home, and are wrapt up in intolerable eelf-conceit, I may try 
to examine, if you will let me, on a future occasion. That there is a good 
deal of truth in it I should be the last person in the world to deny. All men 
who, like myself, have lived much abroad, must sympathize with Mr. Arnold 
in his intense disgust at the one perpetual burden of self-laudation that our 
public men and our public prints raise in honor of our practical good sense and 
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tions of the globe not bounded by the green seas. But, on the other hand, I very 
much doubt whether England is a whit worse in these respects than she 
always has been ; and I also doubt whether a great portion of our strength 
and success is not due to this stolid, immovable belief in our own goodness 
and grandeur and excellence. No greater proof could be given of the depth 
of this faith than the success of Mr. Arnold’s essay. People are amused 
with it,as they would be by an ingenious argument against the rule-of three, 
or by a sparkling denunciation of the advantages of steam; but everybody 
treats it as a self-evident paradox. After all, Mr. Arnold ought to remember 
that even in the freest days of France no popular French publication would 
ever have dared to publish an essay by a French writer proving, or essaying 
to prove, that Frenchmen were in every respect inferior to English- 
men. 

Chateaubriand’s saying that Rome is the second country of all the 
world is so eminently true of Americans who have resided in the Eternal 
City, that Iam sure all your readers who know Rome will feel something 
of a personal regret when they learn that Gibson is dead at last. How far 
he was a great sculptor is a point about which there is much difference ef 
opinion even amongst his own countrymen; but he was an artist towards 
whom all lovers of the beauty of form must feel kindly, and he was a 
celebrity of that Roman city which all who know it love so well.- The 
name of the “Caffe Greco” must surely recall to all its frequenters in by- 
gone days, scattered as they may be over the world, the picture of the 
shrewd, shabby, kindly-looking old man who was pointed out to neophytes 
at that resort of artists as the most illustrious of Anglo-Roman sculptors, 
the last and worthiest disciple of the Canova school. No man cared less 
for high society or was less spoilt by the intoxication of success and the 
flattery of fashionable patrons of art. The only recognitions of his fame 
that seemed to touch him much were those which came to him from the Eng- 
lish royal family. Just before he died a telegram of kind enquiry arrived 
from the Queen. It was given to him in one of his last lucid moments ; and 
when they tried to take it from his dying fingers, he grasped it so tightly 
that he was allowed to retain and died holding it. In his death as in his 
life, in his strength and weakness, in his virtues and failings, there was 
never, I think, a more genuine Englishman than the dead artist, who, from 
a carpenter's apprentice, had become the most celebrated of British sculptors, 
and to whom for nearly half a century Rome had been a home and dwelling- 
place. 

February 9. 

On Tuesday last the Queen opened Parliament in person. But every- 
thing was done that well could be done to give a sombre character to the 
ceremony. The robes of state were not worn, but laid upon the throne 
and sat upon by the sovereign ; the speech was read by deputy, without the 
slightest indication on the part of the lady in whose name it was spoken 
that she took any interest in the proceeding. And as to her dress, I can 
only say it was what Mary Stuart might have worn, if she had dressed for 
the part, on the day she was led out to execution. However, the general 
aspect of the scene was very bright ; the House of Lords was crowded with 
“high-born dames” and “squires of every degree,” and everything went 
off satisfactorily. The streets through which the Queen passed were lined 
with dense crowds, of a very respectable class. But considering that this 
was her first state appearance in public since Prince Albert’s death, the re- 
ception was not nearly so enthusiastic as I should have expected. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were far more cheered than the sovereign 
herself. And our newspapers have been wonderfully lukewarm in their 
raptures about the royal reappearance. The truth is, that the more I know 
my own countrymen, the more I come, to two conclusions. In the first 
place, there is no conceivable folly that we are not capable of committing ; 
in the second place, anybody who reckons on our continuing consistent in 
our folly is even more foolish than we are ourselves, For a long time 
after Prince Albert’s death, you would have thought from the tone of go- 
ciety and of our leading papers that the late Prince Consort was a second 
King Arthur, and that our doyalty to the Queen exceeded all bounds of 
common sense and even self-respect. In this assumption you would have 
been perfectly right ; but you would have been perfectly wrong if you had 
supposed this outburst of loyalty was of a permanent character. We have 
heard of “ Albert the Good,” but we are weary of his name; and the pop- 
ular sense of duty, which, I am glad to say, is still extremely powerful 
among us, has been irritated by the spectacle of a mourning inconsistent 
with the discharge of the duties of the mourner. At any rate, whether 
rightly or wrongly, the extraordinary enthusiasm created by the Queen’s 
first dread bereavement has worn itself out, and the public has ceased to 
care for sentimental articles about “ the.royal widow.” So this week our 
papers have been temperate enough in their descriptions, and, oddly enough, 
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the only outburst of exaggerated rapture about “our good Queen” which 
has come under my knowledge was contained in the pages of an Anglo- 
American journal recently established in London. 

It is tolerably clear that for the present the question of reform must 
give way to more pressing considerations. On the first night of the 
session Mr. Stanhope declared, amidst the cheers of both sides of the house, 
“that reform might wait, and Ireland might wait, and Jamaica might wait ; 
but that the cattle-plague could not wait.” The debate on the address ran 
off into a cattle plague discussion, and no other subject could even get a 
hearing. The landed interest is always almost omnipotent in the legisla- 
ture, when it happens to be united ; and on the Rinderpest there is no di- 
versity of sentiment between Whig and Tory landlords. The opposition 
obviously intends, as a political move, to bid for the support of the agricul- 
tural interest, by supporting the demand for an indemnity for the sufferers 
from the cattle-plague; and I doubt the Government having strength 
enough to resist the demand, if urged vigorously. Hitherto, every method 
of cure, including vaccination and homeopathy, has proved a failure, and the 
universal demand throughout the agricultural districts is for a complete 
suspension of all cattle traffic by vessel or by rail. If this demand is granted, 
the result will be that the meat consumers in the towns will have to pay 
an enormously increased price for meat; but, as a rule with us, the coun- 
ties are stronger than the towns. Talking of the cattle-plague, Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, a young gentleman who, in consequence of his being the 
son of the Duke of Devonshire and the brother of the Marquis of Hunting- 
ton, was selected to move the address, made the only joke, though an unin- 
tentional one, in the course of the first night’s weary debate. Alluding to 
the royal speech, he gravely asserted his conviction that the expression of 
Her Majesty’s sympathy would be a great source of consolation to the vic 
tims of the Rinderpest. 


The only other memorable debate of the session so far has been a dis- 
cussion on Ireland, in which The O'Donoghue moved an amendment, de- 
claring virtually that Fenianism was due to the misgovernment of Ireland 
by England. The speech was an able and temperate one enough ; and was 
replied to by the English speakers in a tone of unusual candor and modera- 
tion. But—and this is a point I think well worth noticing—the bitter at- 
tacks against The O'Donoghue, the imputations of disloyalty, the deriding 
of his arguments, all came from brother Irish members. Out of a House 
in which there are 105 Irish representatives, only 21 could be found to vote 
with the leader—now that Pope Hennessey is out of Parliament—of the Irish 
party. I quite agree with The O'Donoghue, as I think every fair man must 
do, that the existence of suck an agitation as Fenianism, after we have held 
Ireland for centuries, is proof positive of some radical defect in our treatment 
of the sister kingdom. But as to what we ought todo. If Ireland were an 
homogeneous country filled with a population of one race and creed and 
language, it would be easy enough philosophically—however bitter it might 
be practically—to say that she has a right to self-government. But how, I 
want to know, can we legislate for a country, one-half of which considers 
the other half traitors and heretics? You in America know something of 
what it is to have to deal with an Hibernian population ; and you ought, in 
common fairness, to have more sympathy for our difficulties than we can 
expect from French publicists, who lecture us about the “ oppressed Celtic 
nationality.” Mr. Pope Hennessey has lately been making a furious on- 
slaught upon the Government for the severity with which the Fenian pris- 
oners have been treated at Pentonville on their road to Portland. If, how- 
ever, we had a right to convict the rebels at all by the verdicts of Irish ju- 
ries, and if we had a right to sentence them at all to penal punishment, I 
do not see how we could treat them otherwise than common felons. More- 
over, if this wretched business blows over, I have no doubt before long we 
shall have a general amnesty. 


Politics and Parliament have pretty well occupied public attention dur- 
ing the week. We have had, however, another of those odd cases which 
seem to me the monopoly of England. Mr. Fitzgerald, a lad of eighteen, 
the son of the distinguished Irish Roman Catholic judge of that name, has 
just sued the school authorities of Oscott—the chief English Roman Catholié 
training school—for having expelled him without adequate cause. And so 
for three days our papers have been full of the momentous discussion 
whether young Fitzgerald did or did not promote an association at Oscott 
called the “ Anti-Bunkers,” and, if so, whether this school club was of a 
character inconsistent with his position while in “statu pupillari.” Both 
the judge and the principal of Oscott are gentlemen well known in English 
society, and therefore the case excited immense interest over here; but toa 
foreign reader of our papers the whole thing must have seemed inconceivably 
small and petty. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
Panis, February 2, 1866. 

Tu Skating Club is becoming seriously uneasy at the prospect of losing all 
its trouble and outlay through the persistent mildness of the weather, and 
‘some of its members are proposing to build in its domains in the Bois de 
| Boulogne, described in a former letter, an elegant structure, to contain halls 
| for playing at nine-pins, billiards, croquet, etc., not forgetting that ingenious 
substitute for ice, a floor of glass, on which skating is performed by means 
of skates running upon casters. In this way it is thought that the members 
may contrive to get some amusement in return for their outlay, despite the 

unwelcome height of the thermometer. 

Magnificent balls and routs are, meantime, the order of the day. The 
most splendid entertainment yet is the ball just given at the Prussian 
embassy to Prince and Princess Hohenzollern, who are making so long & 
stay at the Tuileries. The hotel of the embassy is a very handsome build- 
ing, containing seven magnificent drawing-rooms, opening one out of the 
other and splendidly fitted up. These rooms, with others adjoining, were 
sumptuously ornamented with lustres and flowers, presenting a most bril- 
liant coup d’wil, the orchestra of the ball-room being placed in a gay tent, 
ornamented in Oriental style, erected in a vestibule outside. The beautiful 
Countess of Hatsfeid, wife of the first secretary of legation—one of the many 
fair American girls who have, of late years, excited the ire of Europea mam- 
mas by carrying off the highest matrimonial prizes—was to have done the 
honors in the absence of Countess Goltz, wife of the Prussian minister ; but 
as the Emperor and Empress suddenly notified their intention of honoring 
the féte with their presence, Princess Hohenzollern supplied the place of the 
absent lady. Their Majesties took part in the “Quadrille of Honor,” and 
afterwards walked through the rooms, admiring the splendor of the scene 
The King of Prussia, informed by telegram of the presence of the Imperial 
couple, sent a telegraphic order to Count Goltz, directing him to present a 
bouquet to the Empress in the King’s name. This order the count lost no 
time in obeying, and, having done so, transmitted by the same agency the 
Empress’s thanks to the King. One of the ladies present, Madame de Péne 
(wife of the journalist who, it may be remembered, was challenged some 
years ago by all the officers of a regiment that conceived itself to have been 
insulted by an article of his, and whose recovery from the wounds received 
in that unequal duel was watched with so much interest by the European 
public), a very beautiful woman, who dresses with exquisite taste, is so won- 
derfully like the Empress Josephine that the Emperor exclaimed, on seeing 
her: “It is my grandmother—grown young again!” The Empress, in a 
dress of white tulle (she is in mourning for Prince Oddone, of Italy), with a 
splendid tiara and necklace of diamonds, looked very lovely ; Princess Met- 
ternich sported an indescribable costume, more extravagantly eccentric than 
anything she has hitherto appeared in, and evidently enjoyed the sensation 
she created ; the gay and rather “ fast” Russian, Mme. Rimsky Kortchakoff, 
wore in her hair her famous peacock, whose spreading tail is entirely com- 
posed of precious stones of immense value, a curious, but by no means be- 
coming, ornament ; and the much-talked of Countess de Castiglione, who 
has been ill, and looks rather pale and thin, appeared again, after a retire- 
ment of a couple of winters, in the peculiar style of rigging for which she is 
famous, and which (when her dress is not composed altogether of transpar- 
ent materials) may be described as consisting of very little in front, rather 
less behind, and nothing worth speaking of in the way of sleeve. The beauty 
and success of the fair impersonator of “Salammbo,” “ Egeria,” and other 
airily attired heroines of romance and mythology, having secured for her an 
enemy in almost every one of the lady members of the fashionable world, 
the re-appearance of the eccentric Italian created a certain amount of sensa- 
tion at the brilliant ball in question. 

Another grand ball has been given at the Tuileries, where the dancing 
was kept up until four o’clock in the morning ; in the absence, however, of 
the Imperial hosts, who always retire to rest a little after midnight. The 
ministers, the Prefect of the Seine, Count Walewski (who has just succeeded 
to the lamented Duke de Morny in the presidency of the legislative cham- 
ber), and all the other great dignitaries of the official world, are outrivalling 
one another in the splendor of their entertainments ; and as all these person- 
ages occupy magnificent official residences and are allowed a handsome sum 
each year for the express purpose of “showing off,” it will be readily under- 
stood that the spectacle presented by these gatherings is brilliant in the 
extreme. 

The extravagance of the day in every branch of luxurious display is, in 
fact, so enormous and so general that one cannot help marvelling how it is 
kept up. The salaries of the official world explain the possibility of such 
outlay in the case of those who receive them ; and some few of the great 
financial speculators have amassed such vast fortunes of late years that they 
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may spend largely without exciting surprise. Many members of the foreign | covered and politely conducted back to the street. The fountain in the middle 
colony, too, are known to possess great fortunes in their respective countries, of the hall is surrounded with flowers and seats; the lustresand hangings are 
and lavish expenditure on their part is naturally regarded as a thing of | of the most approved description ; the orchestra excellent, and the dancing is 
course. But what surprises all who have eyes in their heads is the magnifi- | kept up with great animation until about seven o’clock next morning. So 
cence of the legions of gay people who manage to live sumptuously, to keep many of the guests being unable to come until very late, as they are obliged 
carriages and horses and a number of expensive servants, to dress in the | to await the return of their masters and mistresses from their dissipations, 
extreme of fashion (which feat now implies, on the part of the ladies, a total | the subscribers would be prevented from “ getting the worth of their money” 
change of wardrobe every few days, and a constant succession of jewelry and | if the ball were brought toan end at ancarlier hour. Besides the ball-room 
other ornaments almost as costly), to go “everywhere,” to give sumptuous | there are other rooms for cards and promenading, and a buffet, which, I om 


entertainments in return, and to go off, when the extravagances of a Parisian 
‘season ”” have been exhausted, to the fashionable watering-places, where 
the cost of cutting a dash is almost greater than in Paris. 

It is undeniable that much of the present unjustifiable and unreasonable 
outlay springs from the growing influence of the formidable phalanx of the 
“ demi-monde,” whose chiefs, in their “ war to the knife” rivalry with the 
world around them, incessantly strive to outshine the wives and daughters 
of those for whom they spread their dangerous nets. The latter, furious at 
the insolent splendor of the syrens who are flaunting so ostentatiously at 
their expense, endeavor to outshine them in their turn ; and the conse- 
quences of this rivalry are seen in the enormous inflation of every branch 
of vain-glorious expenditure which forms so prominent a feature of the day 
and threatens to exhaust the resources, as well as to depreciate the tone, of 
modern society. The danger of such a rivalry in expenditure is especially 
great in this country, because the French, being both envious and imitative 
by nature, are extremely unwilling to allow themselves to be outshone by one 
another ; and thus the example of lavish outlay being given by those who 
are at the top of the social adder is at once imitated to the extent of their 
possibilities by all below them. Because Princess de Metternich, one of the 
richest women in Europe, can afford to run up a bill of 80,000 francs for 
dresses in a few months at a single tradesman’s, and because a great banker 
can give his wife 30,000 francs a month for the expenses of her toilette, all 
the womenkind of the region rush incontinently into an outlay for dress ab- 
surdly out of proportion to the means at their command. As for the 
leaders of that other world which is rapidly conquering from its enemy an 
unwilling recognition of its existence and its power, their principle of action 
seems to be to get all they can and to spend all they get. Three hundred 
thousand francs appears, from statistics recently gleaned by an authority in 
such matters, to be the average yearly “domestic ” outlay of the leaders in 
question. They have elegant hotels, sumptuously furnished, full of pictures, 
statues, porcelain, and objects of virtu often of great value ; an array of ser- 
vants, and often keep ten or a dozen horses and six or eight elegant carriages. 
Their horses, which are generally of great value, are usually like their dia- 
monds, of which they generally possess about 500,000 francs worth, though 
one or two have diamonds worth three times that amount, to say nothing 
of other jewelry, the gift of “friends.” These luxurious beauties never 
sleep in sheets worth less than three thousand francs a pair ; never put on 
a gown worth less than five hundred francs, exclusive of trimmings, while 
the lace alone on many of their dresses costs from five to twenty thousand 
francs ; they think nothing of putting eight or ten thousand francs’ worth 
of the most exquisite lace on a dressing-gown, spend about six thousand 
francs a year on shoes, about as much more for bonnets, ten thousand francs 
for washing, and about ten francs a day for perfumery. One or two of the 
queens of the mercenary realm in question possess stones and trinkets that 
might almost rival the crown jewels of the various European monarchies, 
with single necklaces worth a million of francs, and the other ornaments 
on a similar scale of value, and spend, as, for instance, the well-known ex- 
opera-dancer, Clotilde, a million of francs yearly on their housekeeping and 
toilette. 

The domestics of the Parisian grandees, who have enrolled themselves 
for some time past on the lists of “The Society of Upper Servants,” have 
just had their annual ball, given, with great éclat, in the Salle Valentino. 
This society, founded under the Emperor’s auspices by one of his head valets, 
who became its first president, has been instituted for the relief of its mem- 
bers in cases of sickness, each member paying an entrance fee of ten francs, 
and an annual subscription of thirty francs. It has a regularly constituted 
board of officers, holds regular meetings, and invites its members every year 
to a grand ball of the most brilliant description. The guests, consisting ex- 
clusively of members, and attired for the most part in garments of the new- 
est fashion, the spoglia of masters and mistresses, alight under an elegant 
awning, deposit their wraps in a well-organized vestiaire, and are received at 
the entrance of the ball-room by the president and syndics of the society, 
all wearing rosettes of white satin. Each member contributes ten francs to 
the expenses of the ball, and is admitted by ticket only ; a sharp inspection 
being brought to bear on all arrivals, and any interloper being speedily dis- 





assured, is a very recherché affair, where delicacies of every kind are dis- 
pensed at “ moderate prices.” 

Patti, who is in greater favor than ever, and who is probably, at this 
time, one of the happiest as well as luckiest little mortals to be found on the 
planet, has just signed an engagement for St. Petersburg at the rate of 
10,000 francs per night! The public of Paris seems determined to get its 
favorite married ; first, it was asserted that the bridegroom expectant was a 
Russian prince; next, that the young diva had promised her hand to a 
Spanish marquis; and now it is positively asserted that she is on the point 
of marrying the heir to a great French title. Patti, whose slight figure and 
almost infantile manners make her look younger than she really is, has al- 
ready attained her twenty-third year ; but, being a Spaniard, she will not be 
legally of age until she is twenty-five, a point which is of great importance 
in the singular position in which she is placed, as, in virtue of a contract 
made by her relatives with M. Strakosch, her brother-in-law, her gains, as 
long as she remains under age, are divided into three shares, of which one 
goes to her relatives, one to M. Strakosch, and the third is invested at good 
interest to join her own fortune. Of this fortune, as of her own actions, the 
popular songstress will only be mistress when of age. 





STELLA, 





Correspondence. 


“IN HOPES THE DAY WILL SOON COME.” 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


I enclose you a letter received by one of our family from a relative re- 
siding at the place indicated by its superscription. I presume that many 
such are received in the North by sympathizers and relatives, bit that it may 
be only in rare instances that you get possession of them. 

I would merely say that the writer of the letter is a man of above thirty 
years of age, born and brought up under the shadow of free Northern insti- 
tutions, having gone to Texas when twenty-one years of age. 

Very respectfully, — 





Macon Bibb county Georgia 
. : Jan 18th 1866 

Dean UNCLE—As an opportunity has presented itself for me to write to 
my relations again I thought 1 would not put it off any longer. I have 
wrote to my father and cant get an answer. I should like to know what 
has become of him. I recived a letter from him just before the war com- 
menced and have not heard any thing since. I left Texas the spring of 1861 
in the first regiment that went to the Army and served as a rebel soldier 
four long years. I tryed to make as good a one as any boddy. we failed in 
our undertaking which I am verry sorry for. the reason for it is I lost six 
likley negroes by our being over powered. I shall not give up that we 
were whiped. I received a wound in my right hand which caused me to 
have but little use of it. Southern people was once a happy people but now 
I think we are disgraced as long as one of us lives. it is hard for us to give 
up all we had. I am a strong believer in slavery for the negroes wont work 
unless they are in bondage. 1 have keen over seeing negroes ever since I 
came south. you may think hard of me for being a rebel but I thought it 
my duty to try and save my property if I could. I received a letter from 
cousin William while I lived in Texas. I answered it and never heard from 
him again. I am ancious to hear whether he lives in Oregon yet or not. I 
am going to stay in Georgia this year then I am going back to Texas. the 
reason I did not gow soon after the surender my hand was to sore to travel 
most of the doctors wanted to cut it off. I was sorry a good many times 
that I did not let them ‘have their way but now I am glad I had my way 
about it. we had a great stir up amongst the negroes on New year’s day 
they wanted to divide the land and stock for their former masters but they 
are getting satisfied with their freedom without any property. [am in hopes 
the day will soon come when all of the U § soldiers will be disbanded then 
we will have our way some of the time if not all. as it is we rebs are 
afraid to speak above a whisper. I am a single man yet and expect to stay 
so untill I can make another start in life. there has been a great ‘deal of mar- 
rying this winter and still continues. this leaves me in good health hoping 
when this note eomes to hand it will find you and family in a thriving con- 
dition. give my kindest regards to all the family. pleas accept my most 
earnest wishes for the continuance of your happiness and prosperity and 
belive me most truly yours 
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Literature. 


—— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Norntne shows the increasing wealth of this country in literary prop- 
erty of all kinds more than the growing importance of the auctioneers’ an- 
nouncements connected with it. A new and enterprising firm, Messrs. 
Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., who have recently succeeded Mr. James E. Cooley 
in the management of the New York publishers’ trade-sales and the general 
auction business connected with works of art and literature, have just put 
forth a bulletin of their sales for the coming spring. Among them are 
several very important collections—as the library of the late Mr. Daniel Em- 
bury, of Brooklyn, a gentleman of fine taste and culture ; of Mr. J. B. Fisher, 
of Austerfield Farm, Camden County, N. J., renowned as an assemblage of 
books almost unique for splendor of condition ; and several others, includ- 
ing, in May, a large selection from the library of Daniel O'Connell, with his 
book-plate, autographs, ete. There are, besides, two very choice and ex- 
tensive sales of coins and medals, both American and foreign, gold and 
silver, etc., and the extraordinary collection of autograph letters and docu- 
ments formed by the labor of a long life by the late Mr. J. K. Teft, of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. Compressed as much as possible, the sale of this collection 
will occupy an entire week. For letters, papers, and documents illustrating 
American history and biography, it is probably unrivalled, nor have foreign 
notabilities been neglected in gathering from every quarter the personal 
relics of great men. For a single volume, containing a complete collection 
of autographs of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, mounted, 
illustrated with portraits, etc., and bound in quarto, two thousand dollars 
were offered some time since, and we shall not be surprised to see it bring 
more than that amount at public competition. A similar volume in- 
cludes the autographs of the signers of the Constitution of the United 
States. The catalogue now preparing forms a valuable list of original 
documents, etc. 


—Among late French publications appears a version of Alexander L. 
Holley’s well-known “ Treatise on Ordnance and Armor,” published by D. 
Van Nostrand. It is entitled “ Traité d’Artillerie et des Cuirasses. Traduit 
par F. X. Frangel,” and is brought out in three parts. It is so comparatively 
rare for the French to import their science from other nations that the 
compliment becomes a marked one when it refers to a work on the very 
subject that has engaged the most devoted attention of the Emperor him- 
self and all the men of science connected with military matters. The 
value of Mr. Holley’s book, as an authentic and impartial record of scientific 
experiments and their results, is well understood at home and abroad, and 
in this light its importance was no doubt speedily discovered in France. 


—We have already expressed our sense of the curiosity and value of 
Mr. Wheeler’s “ Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction,” ete., and are glad 
to hear that its utility has been recognized abroad, by its publication in 
the well-known series, “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” whose general high 
character has ensured its very extensive circulation. The book, however, 
requires much revision, excision, and addition before it can be accepted in a 
permanent shape. Though highly creditable to the writer’s industry and 
research, it confirms us in the opinion that the so-called “ British Classics,” 
the standard authors of the last century, are now scarcely ever read. For 
instance, here is Mr. Wheeler, who should have them at his fingers’ ends. 
He never can have read Sir Charles Grandison, or he would not call Miss 
Harriet Byron “an accomplished woman of high rank,” when she is clearly 
not a woman of rank at all. The Guardian must be a terra incognita to 
one who says “ Nestor Ironside” was a name under which Steele, “ asswming 
the character of an astrologer, set up the Guardian ;” and he can know as 
little of the Spectator who calls Sir Andrew Freeport a member of the club 
“under whose direction the Spectator was professedly published ;” and 
numerous other instances might be given. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
an intimacy with Pierce Egan’s “Life in London,” as we do not find 
“Tom,” “Jerry,” or “ Bob Logie” in the dictionary ; but even less recondite 
authorities would show that “Charlies” was not the “sobriquet given to 
the London police force,” but to the superannuated parochial night watchmen 
(the police were called “ Robin Redbreasts ” from their red waistcoats), and 
the derivatién from King Charles I. “ wants confirmation.” In turning over 
the pages of the dictionary, one of the oddest blunders we note regards an 
author as popular as Dickens. We envy Mr. Wheeler the treat he has in 
store of making acquaintance with the “Old Curiosity Shop,” when he will 
learn that “Master Humphrey” is not the infatuated gambler, the grand. 
father of Little Nell, but a character in the introductory chapter, now sup- 
pressed by the author. That Abel Drugger is a character in Ben Jonson’s 





farce (!) of “The Tobacconist” must be difficult to demonstrate, as he 
never wrote anything with that title, though Francis Gentleman patched 
one up from “The Alchemist.” That the contributors to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” “embrace Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Landor,” among other 
eminent literary men, will be news to the editors of their writings. Mr. 
Wheeler is generally very strong in folk-lore and popular fiction. He has 
missed, however, the true derivation of “Queen Mab,” whose identification 
by Mr. Francis Douce is very curious and interesting. 


—It is a feature of the American publishing trade worth noticing as an 
evidence of national movements and tendencies, that a popular book intended 
for large circulation, and more especially educational works, has no sooner 
been successfully launched before the public than the question of a transla- 
tion into German arises. A gentleman, most conversant with the business, 
assures publishers that there is af present a large and rapidly increasing de- 
mand for school and academic text-books and works of general literature in 
the German language. By what seems a curious anomaly in the copyright 
law of this country, the translation of any book into a foreign language is 
free to all, the law placing no hindrance in the way and affording no protec- 
tion to the owner of the original. Most of the illustrated histories of the 
war, lives of President Lincoln, etc., are thus published in duplicate in the 
two languages, usually by the owner of the English text, who endeavors to 
forestall any intruder on his domain. So extensively recognized is the 
business that the gentleman referred to above, Mr. E. Steiger, of 13 North 
William Street, has organized a bureau of competent translators, prints at 
his own presses, and supplies to publishers use editions in German of every 
book that is desired. He has been employed for very many in this capacity 
with great success. 


—The total number of new books published in England during the past 
year, 1865, is summed up as comprising 4,952 titles. Deducting from this 
the American books introduced to the London market, and works recorded 
merely on account of some change in their form or reduction of price, 4,496 
remain as original additions to the previously existing stock of literature. 
As there is no compulsory return of the statistics of publishing, and very 
little attention given to obtaining the names of books issued in the prov- 
inces, or outside of the great centres of the business—London and Edinburgh 
—the real number may be probably taken with sufficient accuracy at five 
thousand. In the United States it would be still more difficult to arrive at 
a complete enumeration of new books, as local publishing increases in every 
part of the country and its productions are very often only to be found in 
the immediate neighborhood where they are produced. The law enacting 
that a copy of every book on which copyright is claimed must be deposited 
in the library of Congress, at Washington, must, however, afford authentic 
material for estimating the literary activity of the country, when its pro- 
visions are fully understood and carried out. To turn from quantity to 
quality, the permanent accessions to the library acquired during the past 
year are said to be fully up to the average. They include several books des 
tined to a lasting place in public estimation, as Mr. Grote’s “ Socrates and 
Piato,” J. 8. Mill’s “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” 
Palgrave’s “Travels in Arabia,” Lecky’s “History of the Progress of 
Rationalism in Europe,” Smiles’s “ Lives of Boulton and Watt,” and many 
others. 

—tThe intrusion of religious societies established for a specific purpose in 
the general business of publication is a grievance of long standing in Eng- 
land, and has lately called forth much correspondence in the literary papers. 
There are there in operation the two great corporations, the “Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge” and the “ Religious Tract Society,” 
including among their various supporters partisans of both the Church and 
Dissent, and each working with large capitals supplied by public benefi- 
cence. Not content with supplying cheap devotional and religious books, 
they now bring out, in superior style, illustrated works, books on natural 
history, general literature, etc., sometimes with a slight tinge of “serious- 
ness” thrown over them in remembrance of their original objects. In this 
country organizations of the same character exist in closer connection with 
special religious bodies, as the Methodist Book Concern, mentioned last 
week, and the two similar “ Boards” representing the divisions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. They have restricted themselves much more to the pur 
poses of their foundation than their English brethren, though even here 
there is a tendency to infringe upon the regular business of private estab- 
lishments. By many, the great diminution of the publications in this 
country of religious books, a noticeable fact in the trade experience of the 
last twenty-five years, is attributed to the interference of these concerns. 
It is a great question for examination whether private enterprise does not 





more legitimately and economically answer the purposes aimed at, than 
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these elaborate organizations, which, in their desire of making a profit suffi- 
cient to cover their large expenses, are constantly tempted to outstep their 
regular boundaries. 


—A valuable service has been performed for old French literature by M. 
Gustave Brunet, whose new work, “ La France Littéraire du 15me Siécle,” 
is just ready to appear. It gives a catalogue, with critical notices, etc., of 
every book known to be printed in the French language from the introduc- 
tion of typography in France, by Ulric Gering at Paris in the year 1470, to 
A.D. 1500. M. G. Brunet, through acurious coincidence of name and pursuit, 
is often confounded with the veteran bibliographer, J.C. Brunet, the fame of 
whose “ Manuel du Libraire” has penetrated to every country where books 
are known and valued. M. Gustave Brunet is a native of Bordeaux, and is 
an accomplished and elegant writer, in contrast to his namesake, who some- 
what sternly confines his attention to the technicalities of the science of 
books. M.G.Brunet has shown, by his articles in MM. Didot’s “ Biographie 
Générale,” a knowledge of early English books and authors exceedingly 
rare in France. His “ Dictionnaire Bibliographique,” forming one volume of 
the Abbé Mignes’ great collection of encyclopedias, is the fullest of inter- 
esting facts and most readable of all the works on the subject. A catalogue 
raisonné of English books of the Elizabethan period, somewhat similar in 
design to the work of M. Brunet, has been undertaken by Mr. Carew Hazlitt 
and will be published in monthly parts by John Russell Smith. It is not so 
strictly confined to one period, however, and will be mainly devoted to the 
light literature of the day, and the drama, the very branches that, it must 
be said, have almost monopolized the researches of English literary antiqua- 
rians, through the halo of association that clusters round the name of 
Shakespeare, to the undue neglect of other departments of our early liter- 
ature. 

—A controversy, conducted with some asperity, has been maintained in 
England respecting the well-known commodious “ 'Tauchnitz ” series of re- 
prints of modern English books, which enjoy a large circulation on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and are preferred by many persons here to the American 
reprints of light literature for their handier shape and clearer typography. 
It is well known that these editions are always printed with the author’s 
consent, and for a pecuniary consideration in his favor; but some one (per- 
haps a disappointed applicant) asserts in print that the price so offered is, in 
most cases, merely nominal, and actually a cunning device of the Baron 
Tauchnitz to ensure the writer’s sanction for his reprints at the very lowest 
possible expenditure of cash. These charges have called forth the baron’s 
agents, and, in the opinion of third parties to whom the question was re- 
ferred, facts completely disprove the accusation and do credit to his liber- 
ality. It is proved that, for sales of two books alone, in 1865 he paid respect- 
ively £225 and £150. These sums show a very fair share of the profits of 
the continental market, while the gratification they afford to an author con- 
firmed in the possession of the usufruct of his own brains is not to be 
measured by money ratios alone. 


>? 


MR. WHITTIER’S NEW POEM.* 


As the village newspaper, with its tidings of the great world outside, to 
the snow-bound people described in Mr. Whittier’s exquisite idyl, so the 
poem itself to us, long prose-bound. The heaven of song was not clouded 
for ever, after all, and some of the immortals are still living. Here is drink 
from Castaly, breath from the meadows of Arcadia, and we know both 
flavor and fragrance, in spite of the travesty of Piscataqua and Amesbury. 
Nay, Memphremagog even shall not make us doubt the divine source of the 
stream. 

If the poem has any incident, it is very slight, and it lies in the clear 
current of thought and feeling, like some bit of rock in the course ofa 
creek ; the water plays round and over it, breaking into a louder warble, 
and dancing back to it, a little, without much pause. The poem is essen- 
tially descriptive and meditative, and it is the poet’s graceful art to give his 
landscape human interest and his musing the charm of narration. It tells 
of a snow-fall in the country that buries the old farm-house in pathless 
drifts ; of the boy carving the avenues to the road; of the circle round the 
evening hearth; of the talks, the tales of childhood, dissolving into age’s 
tearful reminiscences of them ; of faces glowing and fading in the pathetic 
verse, while the poet speaks of the lost as they were and the lost as they 
are; of the children’s happy slumber, broken next day by the jolly tumult 
of the farmers, gathered from far and near, and come to open the road-way, 
with multitudinous teams and sledges. It tells of these things very simply, 
and makes them delightful with as little effort as the flowers bloom. 





*“Snow-Bound. A WinterIdyl. By Jolin Greenleaf Whittier.” Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 1866. 


The description of the snow-fall, and of the estrangement of all familiar 
things by the fallen snow, is fine and faithful, but does not equal, it seems 
to us, in wintry feeling, the picture of the succeeding day, when— 


“ The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone, 
No bell the hush of silence broke, 
No neighboring chimney’s social smoke 
Curled over woods of low-hung oak, 
A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voicéd elements : 
The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet.” 


Then, for a scene suggested by a few strokes, bold and sharp, we think 
this glimpse of the night following that gloomy day to be one of the finest 
things in poetry : 


** The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood ; 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green. 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back.” 


This is a glance out of window, from the room where the great fire on 
the hearth 





* beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
The house-dog, on his paws outspread, 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head ; 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall, 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall ; 

And for the winter fire-side meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples yp er in a row, 

And close at hand the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October's wood.” 


The poet figures himself once again one of the group that sat before this 
fire, and recalls its simple and homely joys, so rich for all their scantness ; 
and loses himself in contemplation of 

* The dear home faces whereupon 
The fitful firelight paled and shone ;** 
and with the tenderest touch, as he recalls them all, portrays the character 
of each member of the charmed circle. All this is the more interesting be- 
cause it is the poet’s own early home which he describes, and it is the poet’s 
mother, father, sisters, and kindred with whom he makes us at home. It is 
done with the most natural and winning grace, and with an affection and 
tenderness for them that seem also to include the reader» Of these sketches 
that of the mother and that of the maiden aunt we think the best, for 
though they are done with less elaboration than that of the younger sister, 
they embody far subtler feeling and truth. Of the loss of our beloved, we 
can only say that we live in the hope to meet them again, and Mr. Whittier 
can say no more of this sister (though he says it ever so beautifully and pa- 
thetically), whose whole being seems summed, to him, in the fact that she 
was, and is no longer, with him. But the mother has the charm of a type, 
with her wondrous vast experience and knowledge, which impress child- 
hood much more than the more reticent paternal wisdom, and give an epic 
grandeur to the tales she tells of Indian warfare and backwoods life : 
**So well she gleaned from earth and sky 
That harvest of the ear and eye, 
We almost felt the gusty air 
That swept her native wood-paths bare} 
Heard the far thresher’s rhythmic flail, 
The flapping of the fisher’s sail, 
Or saw in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ block squadron anchored lay, (séc) 


Or heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray, November cloud.” 


The aunt, whom 

Perverse denied a neti conie™ 
and who kept all the sweetness of her girlhood and the sacred illusions of 
youth along with its memories, is hardly less an actual presence, we say 
than this mother, whom we all know. Neither the uncle nor the achoolmas- 
ter is so well realized to ourimagination. As to that other guest, the woman 
of fierce pride and will, who sat with the awed country-folk that night, by 
their quiet fireside, and who now wanders, a religious fanatic, somewhere in 
Syria, : 

——*“starthing on her desert throne 


The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own,” 





how the nature of this woman, thrown against the greyish ground of the 
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New England life, glows and burns like a bit of crimson color among the 
cool tints of a twilight landscape! 


“A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light ; 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate, 
A woman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended, in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 
Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena’s saint. 
Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; 
The warm, dark languish of her eyes 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise.” 
We find the lurking humor, which peers out here and there in the poem, 
a very delightful element of it, and count the story of that 
** Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint! 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 
His portly presence, mad for food,” 
was providentially saved from being eaten by his crew through the appear- 
ance of a school of porpoises, to be hardly surpassed in delicacy even by the 
picture of literary destitution in the snow-bound farm-house : 


* And poetry (or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had), 
Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The woes of David and the Jews.” 


This “ Winter Idyl” is the most artistic of all the poems of Mr. Whittier. 
The only other poem comparable to it in grace of feeling and expression is 
“Maud Miiller,” which lacks its harmonious self-agreement. It is marred 
by none of the poet’s peculiar faults; not even by one of those amazing in- 
admissible rhymes which he sometimes permits himself; and if his later 
manner seems to owe much to the great master of manner, we are not the 
less grateful for the beauty of his poetry, and we accept it as one of the most 
genuine autographs of our most purely American life. Such a poem as this 
winter idyl has an original value in its way as great as the “Biglow 
Papers” in an utterly different way ; and it would not be a matter of sur 
prise to us, some hundred years hence, to find that Whittier, who seemed at 
first to have an exceptional vocation to sing only the poetry of a great moral 
and political movement, had, in his riper and deeper growth, been truest of 
all our poets to whatever was worth poetizing in our time and country. 


ee 


A NOBLE LIFE* 


Nose lives have always been a sort of specialty with the author of 
“ John Halifax.” Few novelists, in this age of sympathy with picturesque 
turpitude, have given us such flattering accounts of human nature, or have 
paid such glowing tributes to virtue. “John Halifax” was an attempt to 
tell the story of a life perfect in every particular ; and to relate, moreover, 
every particular of it. The hero was a sort of Sir Charles Grandison of the 
democracy, faultless in manner and in morals. There is something almost 
awful in the thought of a writer undertaking to give a detailed picture of 
the actions of a perfectly virtuous being. Sir Charles Grandison, with his 
wig and his sword, his high heels, his bows, his smiles, his Johnsonian com- 
pliments, his irreproachable tone, his moderation, his reverence, his piety, 
his decency in all the relations of life, was possible to the author, and is tol- 
erable to the reader, only as the product of an age in which nature was 
represented by majestic generalizations. But to create a model gentleman 
in an age when, to be satisfactory to the general public, art has to specify 
every individual fact of nature; when, in order to believe what we are de- 
sired to believe of such a person, we need to see him photographed at each 
successive stage of his proceedings, argues either great courage or great 
temerity on the part of a writer, and certainly involves a system of bold co- 
operation on the reader’s side. We cannot but think that, if Miss Muloch 
had weighed her task more fairly, she would have shrunk from it in dismay. 
But neither before nor after his successful incarnation was John Halifax to 
be weighed or measured. We know of no scales that will hold him, and of 
no unit of length with which to compare him. He is infinite ; he outlasts 
time ; he is enshrined in a million innocent breasts ; and before his awful per- 
fection and his eternal durability we respectfully lower our lance. We 
have, indeed, not the least inclination to laugh at him ; nor do we desire to 








*“A Noble Life. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ New York: 
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speak with anything but respect of the spirit in which he and his numerous 
brothers and sisters have been conceived ; for we believe it to have been, at 
bottom, a serious one. That is, Miss Muloch is manifestly a serious lover of 
human nature, and a passionate admirer of a fine man and a fine woman. 
Here, surely, is a good solid basis to work upon ; and we are certain that on 
this point Miss Muloch yields to none in the force of her inspiration. But 
she gives. us the impression of having always looked at men and women 
through a curtain of rose-colored gauze. This impediment to a clear and 
natural vision is nothing more, we conceive, than her excessive sentimental- 
ity. Such a defect may be but the exaggeration of a virtue, but it makes 
sad work in Miss Muloch’s tales. It destroys their most vital property— 
their appearance of reality ; it falsifies every fact and every truth it touches; 
and, by reaction, it inevitably impugns the writer's sincerity. 

The volume before us contains the story of an unfortunate man who, 
born to wealth and honors, is rendered incompetent, by ill-health and de- 
formity, to the simplest offices of life, but whose soul shines the brighter 
for,this eclipse of his body. Orphaned, dwarfed, crippled, unable to walk, 
to hold a fork, a book, or a pen, with body enough to suffer acutely, and yet 
with so little that he can act only through servants upon the objects near- 
est to him, he contrives, nevertheless, to maintain a noble equanimity, to 
practise a boundless charity, and to achieve a wide intellectual culture. 
Such is Miss Muloch’s noble life, and this time, at least, we do not contest 
her epithet. We might cite several examples to illustrate that lively pre- 
dilection for cripples and invalids by which she has always been distin- 
guished ; but we defer to this generous idiosyncracy. It is no more than 
right that the sickly half of humanity should have its chronicler; and as 
far as the Earl of Cairnforth is concerned, it were a real loss to the robust 
half that he should lack his poet. For we cannot help thinking that, ad- 
mirable as the subject is, the author has done it fair justice, and that she 
has appreciated its great opportunities. She has handled it delicately and 
wisely, both as judged by its intrinsic merits and, still more, as judged by 
her own hitherto revealed abilities. She has told her story simply, directly, 
and forcibly, with but a moderate tendency to moralize, and quite an ar- 
tistic perception of the inherent value of her facts. A profound sense of the 
beauty of the theme impels us to say that of course there are many points 
in which she might have done better, and to express our regret that, since 
the story was destined to be written, an essentially stronger pen should not 
have anticipated the task; since, indeed, the history of a wise man’s soul 
was in question, a wise man, and not a woman something less than wise, 
should have undertaken to relate it. In such a case certain faulty-sketched 
episodes would have been more satisfactory. That of Helen Cardross’s inti- 
macy with the earl, for instance, would probably have gained largely in 
dramatic interest by the suggestion of a more delicate sentiment on the 
earl’s part—sensitive, imaginative, manly-sonled as he is represented as 
being—than that of a grateful fiursling. Such a feat was doubtless beyond 
Miss Muloch’s powers—as it would indeed have been beyond any woman’s ; 
and it was, therefore, the part of prudence not to attempt it. Another weak 
point is the very undeveloped state of the whole incident of the visit of the 


‘earl’s insidious kinsman. If this had been drawn out more artistically, it 


wouid have given a very interesting picture of the moves and counter- 
moves about the helpless nobleman’s chair, of his simple friends and serv- 
ants, and his subtle cousin. 

Good story-tellers, however, are not so plentiful as that we should 
throw aside a story because it is told with only partial success. When 
was more than approximate justice ever done a great subject? In 
view of this general truth, we gladly commend Miss Muloch as fairly 
successful. Assuredly, she has her own peculiar merits. If she has 
not much philosophy nor much style, she has at least feeling and taste. If 
she does not savor of the classics, neither does she savor of the newspapers. 
If, in short, she is not George Eliot on the one hand, neither is she Miss 
Braddon on the other. Where a writer is so transparently a woman as she 
and the last-named lady betray themselves to be, it matters more than a lit- 
tle what kind of woman she is. In the face of this circumstance, the sim- 
plicity, the ignorance, the want of experience, the innocent false guesses 
and inferences, which, in severely critical moods, are almost ridiculous, 
resolve themselves into facts charming and even sacred, while the mascu- 
line cleverness, the social omniscience, which satisfy the merely intellectual 
exactions, become an almost revolting spectacle. Miss Muloch is kindly, 
somewhat dull, pious, and very sentimental—she has both the virtues and 
defects which are covered by the untranslatable French word honnéte. Miss 
Braddon is brilliant, lively, ingenious, and destitute of a ray of sentiment ; 
and we should never dream of calling her honnéte. And, as matters stand at 
present, to say that we prefer the sentimental school to the other, is simply 
to say that we prefer virtue to vice. 
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LITERATURE IN LETTERS,* 


On the volume before us the publisher’s art has been well bestowed. The 
idea of the book is a happy one, and the editor shows himself a man of culti- 
vation and of taste. From an immense mass of literature, amounting, as he 
says, to many hundred volumes, Dr. Holcombe has selected one hundred and 
ninety-seven letters from the pens of about a hundred different writers, all 
persons of note in their own departments, and all English and American 
with the exception of Mme. de Sévigné and Humboldt. The list of authors 
includes all the best known names in literature, and the selections are char- 
acteristic of each. The topics are so numerous and diversified that they 
must be massed rather than classified ; but in a book of this nature precise 
classification is no advantage. The editor arranges his materials under four 
heads. Book the first contains letters of “gossip, society, and manners.” 
Book the second comprises letters of “ pleasantry, sentiment, and fancy.” 
Book the third embraces sketches of “ nature, art, and travel,” in letters. 
Book the fourth takes in letters on “public history,” some of them very 
interesting and curious. Book the fifth is devoted to “literary biography, 
anecdote, and criticism.” Book the sixth and last includes letters of “ moral 
and devotional reflection,” from Oliver Cromwell all the way to F. W. Rob- 
ertson ; from Dr. Doddridge down to Thomas Jefferson. 

The title, “ Literature in Letters,” is not as suggestive as it might be. 
“Life in Letters” would be better; for life it is, public and private, in 
cabinet and field, in parlor and closet, in saloon and sick chamber, in boudoir 
and prison-cell, in throne-room and cabin. When we say life in letters, or 
literature in letters, or anything else in letters, provided the letters be the 
best of their kind, we say, life, literature, or what not, in the most charming 
form under which they can be presented ; and not in the most charming form, 
merely, but in the most entertaining and instructive form. We believe in 
letters, when they deserve the name of letters, more than in dissertations, 
essays, histories, for they contain the essence of dissertations, essays, his- 
tories, undiluted and “ undoetored” by scribes and commentators. The 
letter is a genuine production of the mind in its creative moments. It is 
born of genius, if it has any birth worthy to be spoken of or recognized at 
all. It is written to some dear friend, or to a person who for the time being 
stands in an intimate relation; it is called forth, therefore, either by an 
impulse of affection, or by a special private demand, which gives flavor to 
the thought, limits the message contained in it to one person, and gives a 
confidential character to the writing. It goes folded and sacredly sealed, or 
did before the labor-saving envelope came in vogue. No publisher is to see 
it; no printer is to lay upon it his grimy hand; no one is to scrutinize it 
save the one who is already prepared for what it contains. 

It is therefore written in sincerity. Why should it not be? Why write 
letters at all unless they are written sincerely? Their very purpose is to 
say what the writer ig moved to say in privacy. There is no temptation to 
put on airs, to take a position, or to strike an attitude. The great man says 
in his letters what he would not dare to say in his speeeh or his book. He 
unburthens his mind. If he knows anything, it comes out in his correspond- 
ence; if he feels anything, it comes out; if he thinks anything, it comes 
out. The letter is a written soliloquy, or aside, uttered to a trusted ear. 
The discovery of a fresh heap of letters rgvises the judgments of history. 
The letter is most precious for another reason: it is oftenest the production 
of a leisure hour, when the mind, in an undress as it were, with no thought 
of care or business, indulges in an overflow of chat on matters near the 
heart. It belongs to an age of leisure, at least to an age when leisure is 
possible, and obtainable, and allowable without eternal disgrace. The gen- 
tlemen and ladies who have given us the contents of this charming volume 
doubtless enjoyed such leisurely privilege. They belonged to another and 
a quieter generation than ours. None of them arealive now; most of them 
have been long dead; the most recent of them is Mr. F. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton ; and he passed his days in a small, stupid town, aloof from men, 
surrounded by very uninteresting people, and driven by the sheer necessities 
of his position to reach out by letter after living souls with whom he could 
have no speech. What Londoner or New Yorker would ever have found 
time for those painfully conscientious epistles on points of literature and 
philosophy? Theodore Parker, it is true, wrote letters interesting, confiden- 
tial, long, and innumerable, and he lived in Boston, with London, Berlin, 
and Paris sitting in his study; but Parker was a prodigy; he had leisure 
for everything, for he made time ; he really had all the time there was. But 
we doubt if literature will ever be found in letters again. People do not 

write letters in our days; they scribble notes in characters that would sat- 
isfy Chesterfield, who said that no gentleman ever wrote a good hand. 





* “ Literature in Letters. Edited by James P. Holcombe, LL.D.”” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 520. 


| Letter paper even is out of date; the art of folding is forgotten; seals are 
| banished; gluten has superseded wax. The dainty sheets of billet-paper 


| Suggest broadly enough that peopte have nothing to say to one another; 
| that they must not say it if they have, for nobody wants to hear it. The 
| time is short, and business is business. Brains, too, are brains. If a man 
| has an idea—how it may be with women we would not presume to say— 
| but if a man has an idea, it is worth so much money; he cannot afford to 
| put it into a letter; he keeps it for a book, a pamphlet, a newspaper article, 
which the editor will pay for and the public will praise. The letter receives 
the refuse of his mind, not the essence of it. We make literature out of 
newspaper clippings; we overhaul the journals; and a very different sort of 
literature it is likely to be from that which private correspondence furnishes 
the materials for. ‘The least interesting portion of modern memoirs is usu- 
ally the epistolary portion. That is meagre; or, if not meagre, is dull and 
heavy, as if it was prepared when the man was sleepy and bed-time was 
near at hand. 

We turned over the handsome leaves of Dr. Holcombe’s volume with 
ever new sensations of surprise. When did these rulers, statesmen, scholars, 
poets, historians, gentlemen, and ladies of society find time for such 
elaborate and brilliant compositions? Were their lives slow, afterall? Had 
they less to do than we have? Were their days longer? Did they rise 
earlier in the morning? They certainly did not retire later at night. Was 
there less demand than there would be now for their literary wares? Were 
magazines and journals less importunate or less pecunious? Were wits 
worth less money in the market? Did no market offer for the lighter crea 
tions of the mind which now go to make up the contents of manifold week- 
lies and monthlies? Were they less taciturn than we are? We suspect the 
secret of epistolary copiousness lies somewhere about this point. : 

They were less taciturn. The interchange of letters is a social matter pe- 
culiar to people who meet frequently, or live a great deal in one another; 
who have strong personal sympathies, and find communication a necessity. 
The oftener people see one another, the oftener they write letters to one 
another. People who live solitary never write letters, for letter-writing is 
a species of conversation, and when conversation is not cultivated as an art, 
letter-writing is not. A tongue-tied generation like ours cannot wield a 
fluent pen. 

There, for instance, is this beautiful letter of Daniel Webster’s about 
morning. We take it as a good illustration of our theory, because the letter 
itself is a genuine product of the epistolary spirit, and we are in a condition 
to appreciate all the circumstances under which it was penned. Mr. Web- 
ster was a very busy man, of many grave affairs public and personal, of 
active mind, interested in literature, statesmanship, politics. But his letter 
covers three of these generous pages. It is a beautiful, sententious mono- 
logue, held forth to a very charming woman of his acquaintance in Boston. 
It starts off at once on its theme with graceful abandonment to his feel- 
ing. It does justice to morning in all its bearings, poetical, practical, phil. 
osophical, romantic ; calls up David, Milton, Shakespeare, and even finds 
time to wonder how the first morning struck Adam in Paradise. We heard 
this letter read by fair lips some twenty years ago, and marvelled that a 
man like Mr. Webster should have deliberately put so much fancy away in 
an envelope. No public man would think of writing such a letter to-day 
The secret of its composition is revealed by the time and place thereof, as 
given by Dr. Holeombe—Richmond, 1841, five o’clock A.M. You see it was 
done a good while ago; far back in the dawn of our history ; before modern 
existence began; when newspapers were a rarity, short and far between, 
and magazines were not; when books were by no means so plenteous that 
the mind could not gasp out a thought between their appearance; and 
friends were not so pre-occupied with their separate cares that never a vacant 
hour came for talk. Mr. Webster was writing in Richmond, too, stupidest 
of stupid towns, when he had nothing else to do, and must naturally have 
felt a longing to communicate with his dear friend in some civilized part of 
the world. Add to all this that amazing item, the five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the problem is solved. Who gets up at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing? Whoever does it must certainly stand in need of his friends. 

But we intended saying something about Dr. Holcombe’s book, and we 
have scarcely allowed ourselves space for a word. This volume is just the 
volume to have by one for the little tid-bits of idle vacancy that come almost 
every day. A few minutes are sufficient for a letter, and each letter is a 
complete whole in itself. Each letter has a touch of character in it, if not 
a touch of genius. Each has an occasion and a peculiar interest attached 
to it from the circumstance that called it forth. Each has a choice bit of 


description, a piece of sentiment, a reflection, a touch of wit or satire, an 
inner view of some event in private history, a sketch of social life and man- 
ners from one who lived in the midst of them, or a disclosure of hidden 
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policies from an actor behind the curtain. There is something in the book 
for every mood. One cannot open it at the wrong place ; for wherever he 
may open he will come upon instructionsand entertainment. The volume 
seems to be edited, too, with good taste and with modesty, as if the editor 
knew what place in literature it was fitted to fill and was perfectly satisfied 
with it; and that, in our ambitious days, is no small merit. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE AS A LEGISLATOR.* 


THE ninth and concluding volume of the “ Works” of De Tocqueville, 
whieh we have now before us, will be found by most readers hardly less 
interesting and instructive than any other of the collection. If it does not 
contain any of the author’s renowned masterpieces, it carries us through an 
unusual variety of topics, political, historical, and literary, over all of which 
the warm and placid rays of his philosophical and humane spirit are pro- 
fusely scattered. It presents to us De Tocqueville, entire, as he was in the 
period-of his maturity and vigor, from the time when he had, as the author 
of “‘ Democracy in America,” occupied so high a place among the foremost 
thinkers and writers of the age, almost down to the fatal day—the second 
ef December, 1851—which sent some of the most active minds of France 
into an involuntary retirement, in which our philosophic statesman found 
no rest, but sufficient otiwm cum dignitate to write his “ Ancien Régime.” 
In academical and parliamentary speeches or short addresses, in literary and 
legislative reports (as for instance on Cherbulliez’s “ Démocratie en Suisse,” 
on the abolition of slavery in the French colonies, on prison reform, on the 
affairs of Algeria, and on the revision of the constitution), and in independ- 
ent elaborations on penal colonies, on emancipation, on the history of 
Cherbourg, this volume re-introduces us to De Tocqueville, the writer and 
orator, philosopher, legislator, and minister of state; the independent en- 
quirer so full of moderation; the aristocrat by birth, habits, and tastes, 
whose task of life it is to study the laws, and to co-operate in smoothing the 
ways of political equality; the friend of democracy in the New World who 
trembles at its advent—under different auspices—in the Old; the son of 
legitimists, but republican by conviction, who sincerely defends the con- 
stitutional throne of Louis Philippe ; the staunch partisan of liberty and op- 
ponent of centralization who above all abhors demagogism; the zealous 
advocate of the rights of the poor who sees in socialism the worst kind of 
servitude; the ardent religionist with whom unlimited freedom of conscience 
and the separation of church and state are the dearest of political 
tenets; the Catholic by education to whom England and the United States 
are models of a religious society ; the man of the minority who is always 
charitable and gentle in judging the leaders of the majority ; the writer 
and speaker who charms us by his diction without ever sacrificing simplicity 
or lucidity to flowery ornaments. But it is, we believe, the parliamentary 
part of the speeches contained in this volume, scanty as it is, which shows 
him, as a man of active thought, in best relief. We shall here call the at- 
tention of our readers to a few extracts which we regard as either partic- 
ularly characteristic or historically interesting. 

It was full six years before the revolution of 1848, and nearly ten before 
Louis Bonaparte executed his coup d'état, that De Tocqueville, in a speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the state of the country, in which he pointed 
out the general relaxation of public morals, a growing desire for office, the 
indifference of the people amidst attacks on society, the pernicious effects of 
a governmental policy which addressed itself to the worst, instead of to the 
better, impulses of the citizens, and the equally demoralizing effects of politi- 
cal coalitions based not on principle but on interest, among others spoke the 
following words : 

“ Yes, gentlemen, it is necessary that somebody should declare, and that 
the people, who hear us, should learn, that the representative system is in 

ril. The nation, which feels its inconveniences, does not sufficiently ap- 
preciate its advantages. And liberty, too, let me be permitted ‘to 
say, isin peril. Undoubtedly, when we have the entire use, and sometimes, 
I will grant, witness the abuse, of liberty, it may appear puerile to say that 
it is in peril. It is true that these perils are not immediate, but allow me 
to affirm that it has been by this mode of action that nations in all ages have 
lost their liberty. To be sure, I see no one man great enough to become our 
* master; but I say—and may my country tolerate my words respect fully— 
that thus have all nations proceeded when preparing for themselves a master. 
I know not where he is, or from which quarter he is to come ; but he will 
come, sooner or later, if we long continue to follow this road. . . . Now, 
gentlemen, if all this be true, what is the result? It is that the public 
spirit in this country, assailed in its very principle, is threatened with de- 
struction. It results that instead of opinions, which, as I have just said, 
might serve as a solid basis, be it to an opposition, be it to a government, 
we meet only with a collection of petty private interests, mobile and transi- 
ent, which can afford no point of support to anybody, neither to the govern- 





* “ @Euvres completes d’Alexis de Tocqueville. IX.’ Paris. 1866. 





ment nor to the opposition, and which necessarily surrenders the whole of 
society and the government which rules it to a perpetual mobility, from 
which nothing can spring but anarchy and universal ruin.” “ 

In two powerful speeches in opposition to the foreign policy of M. Guizot, 
delivered in 1843 and 1845 respectively, he displays no less sagacity, and 
considerably higher talents as a parliamentary orator. Both are keen and 
outspoken in their criticisms, though polite and even deferential in tone, and 
replete with political reflections of a high order; which, however, want of 
space forbids our reproducing here, though we cannot refrain from quoting 
the concluding words of the second speech, in which he showed the tame- 
ness and colorlessness, the timidity and the fear of a policy which char- 
acterized Louis Philippe’s foreign efforts : 

“ What state is there in Europe, little or great, which believes that in 
any affair, small or great, but from which difficulties might arise, France 
would step forward, would remain at the breach, would pursue her enter- 
prises to the end—enterprises, let me add, most just and most necessary ? 
Where is the state, where can you find a cabinet, which would indulge (for- 
give the expression) in such dreams? There is none. It is known every- 
where that you will take nobody’s side, that you will not do anything. 
Well, if it is possible in this way to secure the tranquillity of a reign, it will 
never be possible thus to establish the permanency of a dynasty. None has 
ever been founded in this manner. Dynasties are not thus planted in the 
soil. No, gentlemen. Sooner or later my country will see that what I say 
here is demonstrated by experience.” 


Thus spoke De Tocqueville years before the revolutionary tempest of 
February burst upon France. One month before that event, in the debates 
on the proposed address to the king, at the opening of the session of 1848, 
he gave utterance to his forebodings in a more definite form. Now, for the 
first time, he is convinced of the correctness of his fears, for he sees that his 
impressions are shared by others. “A certain uneasiness, a certain appre- 
hension, has taken hold of men’s minds. For the first time in sixteen years 
the feeling, the instinct of instability, that precursor of revolutions, which 
often announces and sometimes produces them, has grown in the country to 
an alarming degree.” The cabinet itself admits the existence of that 
impression, but it attributes it to some particular causes, to political acci- 
dents. He is afraid symptoms are taken for the disease, and that the latter 
is more widespread and more profound. It has its seat in the public mind, 
in the public morals. The ruling class shows signs of growing depravity, 
political as well as private. The governed or laboring classes are imbued 
with ideas hostile not only to certain laws, to a certain ministry, to a 
certain government, but to society itself. He is convinced that French 
society is sleeping ona volcano. The government, by its unmanly, surrep- 
titious, unconstitutional, and immoral way of regaining or extending power, 


by making use, for this object, of “the passions, the foibles, the: interests, - 


and often of the vices” of men, has in no small degree contributed to bring 
about this threatening condition of things. There is always some accidental 
reason, an event or a man, pointed out in history as the cause of the overthrow 
of a ruling class; but “ the real, efficient cause which makes men lose their 
power is their becoming unworthy of wielding it.” The ancient monarchy 
in France was not overthrown by the deficit, by the oath in the tennis-court, 
by Lafayette, or by Mirabeau. No; “the ruling class, by its indifference, by 
its selfishness, by its vices, had Recome incapable and unworthy of rule.” 
He then adds: F 


“Do you not feel, by a kind of instinctive intuition, which cannot be 
analyzed, but which is sure, that again the soil of Europe trembles? Do 
you not feel—what shall I say ?—a revolutionary wind moving through the 
air? Nobody knows where this wind rises, whence it comes, or whom, mark 
me well, it will carry off; and in such times you remain calm in the face of 
the degradation of public morals—the word is not too strong. 

“TI speak here without bitterness; I speak to you,.I believe, even with- 
out any party promptings ; I attack persons against whom I feel no anger ; 
but Iam bound to tell my country what is my profound and decided con- 
viction. Well, then, my profound and decided conviction is that public 
morals are degenerating, and that their degradation will lead you, in a short 
time, very short, perhaps, to new revolutions. Does the life of kings hang 
on threads more substantial and harder to sever than those of other men ? 
At this moment have you the certainty of a morrow? Do you know what 
may occur in France a year, a month, or even a day hence? You know it 
not; what you know is that the tempest is on the horizon, that it advances 
towards you; will you allow yourselves to be surprised by it? Gentlemen, 
Iimplore you not to do so—implore, not ask you merely. I would fain sink 
on my knees before you, so real and so alarming does the danger appear to 
me ; so strongly am I convinced that to signalize it is not to have recourse 
to a vain form of rhetoric.” 


It certainly was not, yet the majority whom De Tocqueville thus ad- 
dressed allowed themselves to be taken by surprise. The eruption of the 
volcano did take place a few weeks !ater, burying the chamber, the ministry, 
the throne under its lava. France was convulsed by agrarian contests. In 
September of the same year we hear the orator addressing another national 
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assembly, the constituent, but, without having changed principles, he has | 
changed the réle, the position. He is no longer applauded by the left, as 
heretofore, but by the right and the centre. He speaks against the “right 
to labor,” which has been proposed to be inserted in the new constitution. 
In June following, De Tocqueville spoke to the legislative assembly, as 
minister of foreign affairs, amidst passionate interruptions from the left. | 
The policy he defended was certainly no less tame and timid than that 
which he assailed in the times of Guizot. It would be hard to say whether | 
it was more justified by circumstances. At all events, it did not lead to the | 
end aimed at—the preservation of liberty. De Tocqueville's worst forebod- 
ings had not been exaggerated. The master came. 


ope 


ELOOUTION IN THE SCHOOLS.* 


THE book whose title is given below is one of a large class. There are 
“speakers” innumerable, or “speech-books,” as the school-boys more accu- 
rately call them, all containing selections in prose and verse, and almost all a 
preliminary essay on elocution, with rules and pictorial illustrations of 
gesture. : 

Of this book about sixty pages are devoted to the preliminary essay on 
elocution. It appears from some “Suggestions to Teachers,” which come 
first, that the book is not intended to be used “ without a master.” That is 
well. We know of “Latin without a master,” French, Greek, English, Ger- 
man, fencing, painting—all those are possible studies; but elocution? No; 
so far as elocution is a thing to be studied, it is less a matter of rule than of 
feeling, less a science than an art. There are rules that can be given, princi- 
ples that should be understood, maxims worth knowing, but the manual 
that would contain all these in their best form would still be but an insuffi- 
cient guide to the whole art of oratory. We are happy to agree with our 
author in this; but if this book is to be used by a class under the guidance 
of a teacher, there is much in it that might with advantage be omitted. 
Such advice as this, for instance, could hardly be given to a class like a rule 
in arithmetic, to learn by %eart, and is surely unnecessary as a hint to the 
teacher : 





“ Advance, retire, or change, with ease, except when the action demands 
energy or marked decision. Adopt such positions only as consist of (sic) 
manly and simple grace, and change as the sentiment or subject changes, or 
as you direct attention (sic) to different parts of the audience.” 

And with the greatest advantage might be omitted all the pictures of 
boys making different gestures. If these are intended for boys to imitate, 
say before the looking-glass, they can only do mischief ; if for any other pur- 
pose, they are simply of no value or interest. They are wretchedly drawn, 
go badly that but few of them give any clear idea of the gestures which it 
is intended to represent, and, so far as we can get at the gestures intended, 
they are falsely conceived and without meaning or propriety. One or two 
of the simplest might, on some occasions, be used as directed ; but there is 
no distinction pointed out between one and another, nor is it possible to 
show that many of them might not be used in the directly contrary sense 
from that intended. What does it amount to—a drawirfg of a boy with 
his feet apart, his right arm stretched out, with hand open, and his left arm 
behind him and straight, entitled “ Animated Gesture, No.1?’ Or this of 
a boy with right arm half raised in a knock-{hat-chip offmy-shoulder atti- 
tude, called “ Defensive?” Is it expected that a boy will learn from these 
how he ought to gesticulate when animated or on the defensive? It is 
really unnecessary to discuss them; there is no meaning to be found in 
them, no system unites them, no principles are explained or enforced by 
them; they are merely a disfigurement of the book. It is not as if it were 
impossible to analyze gesture, which has, indeed, been well analyzed and 
reduced to a perfectly intelligible and simple system, the knowledge of 
which will save anybody who knows it a world of trouble when he wants 
to study oratory in earnest. But in this pictorial review of gesture we find 
no hint even at the primary and essential doctrine that gesture ought not 
to be descriptive ; on the other hand, the tendency of this would be to lead 
boys to act and impersonate what they ought only to indicate. 

The proposed drill on the elements of sound is good, well calculated to 
give a better utterance and a voice more under control to those who pur- 
sue it. 

The division of quality of voice into pure, orotund, guttural, aspirate, and 
tremor is not without usefulness, and is referred to in the notes to the se- 
lections in prose and verse. But the notes themselves are generally very 
weak, because vague, because teaching nothing. “High, aspirate, long 


* “Lessons in Elocution ; with Numerous Selections, Analyzed for Practice. B, 
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pauses—imagine the scene and adopt such expression and gesture as will por 
tray it to the listener.” Exactly so; why not print the clause we have 
italicized at the head of every page and leave out the useless notes? It 
would be well, for instance, to save the book from the ridicule it will get 
from smart boys when they read this note on page 123 : 

“a slow ; voice slightly tremor; with as much variety as would be given 
by an old man in the circumstances. 0 change the voice; endeavor to give 
the full but subdued voice of a faithful slave. ¢ raise both hands.” 

There is more of it on the next page, but that will suffice. It would be 
easy enough to find ridiculous things scattered through this book, but we 
have no such wish. We know the difficulty of writing a good and practi- 
cally useful manual of oratory ; but it is possible to do it, and at all events 
nothing should be done in that direction unless it can be much better done 
than this. 

The selections are not always wise. It is well to take modern pieces, 
and pieces the student will enjoy ; but the compiler of such a book should 
remember that it is not a book of elegant extracts he is making, but a col- 
lection of pieces for students to learn oratory with, a collection of “good 
pieces to speak.” A worse piece to speak, or one that boys will blunder 
over more hopelessly, than selection XIL., “The Drummer’s Bride,” we do 
not remember to have seen. The notes at the foot of the page will help 
the poor boy to go as crazy as the lunatic in the poem, if he tries to attend 
to the “music of the sub-vocal M,” and “shriek this impersonation,” and 
do all the other things he is told to. This bad imitation of Poe is not the 
worst poem in the book, either, at least for a boy’s speech ; “The German’s 
Bell ” and “ The Frenchman and the Flea Powder ” certainly are worse, and 
“ On the Shores of the Tennessee ” wholly inappropriate and not to be prop- 
erly spoken by any boy alive. 

Sheridan Knowles took the pains to write a debate for his pupils to de. 
liver, three or four on each side of the question, Was Cwsar’s crossing of 
the Rubicon justifiable? Many collections of poetry have been made within 
a few years. It is reserved for some teacher of elocution to compile a good 
speech-book, a thing the schools need sadly. 
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A BIRD THAT MIGHT SING, BUT WON'T* 


WHEN it is known that the “course and consequences of the late civil 
war ” are discussed in two out of the eighteen chapters, and in about a hund. 
red out of the four hundred and forty pages of Mr. Foote’s book, it will 
hardly be consulted with high expectations by those who would gladly pen- 
etrate the secrets of rebellion. The author has wasted a great deal of paper 
in an effort to disprove the irrepressible conflict announced by Mr. Seward 
being quite as confident as Mr. Buchanan that continued compromising 
would have staved off the crisis. He asks Northern yeaders to throw away 
their time over this precious argument, around which he spins hig wordy 
web of personal opinions and reminiscences, eking out his own material 
with liberal quotations from the political speeches of Webster, Calhoun, ete, 
Once, according to his own account, a most devoted Union-saver, afterwards 
simply “an insurgent who has voluntarily come within the military lines,” 
he now assumes the 7'é/e of the magnanimous patriot, who, having been a@ 
sport of fortune, desires to be charitable to all his former enemies, az 
conceal his complacept egotism by frequent and unlimited laudati:e of . 
others. We shall not track him in his historical meanderings from colonial 
times to the present day. In 1846, he says, there was no probability that 
abolition could be effected by all the agitation of the period. Up to that 
time the irrepressible conflict was a myth. In 1848, if we understand him 
the seeds of the discord just terminated were sown, quite accidentally, a 
the Democratic Convention in Baltimore, by William L. Yancey, on the one 
hand, and the Barnburners, on the other. Fillmore bridged the impending 
breach with the compromises of 1850, and if he had continued in Office ; if 
Mr. Pierce and Mr. Buchanan had never been elevated to the Presidency ; if 
Clay and Webster and Calhoun had lived; what has been might not have 
been. It is amusing to listen to Foote’s reiteration that Pierce was elected 
on a “finality” platform! There was no excuse for the thing not staying 
put And yet nothing can be settled that is not right. 

In all these preliminary chapters there is a plentiful lack of information 
and an abundance of that which is stale and out of date. When we have 
reached, as we think, the inside view which is so provokingly postponed 
Mr. Foote responds, with the needy knife-grinder, : 

“Story, God bless you! I have none to tell you.” 


But he warns us pregnantly that “the time is coming when it will be safe 
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to disperse much of the mystery which now veils the past. When that time 
shall have arrived, the curtain which conceals certain transactions of endur- 
ing interest will be doubtless uplifted by the hand of some man who will 
dare to speak the truth, and the whole truth, both as to men and their acts.” 
At present he modestly declines informing us how he came to join the 


secession movement, the aim of whose leaders, by the way, he states to have | 


been to “ participate prominently in dominating over the-widespread affairs 
of both the eastern and western hemispheres.” For the rest, we are told 
that the scheme of disunion was long before secretly prepared, but not how 
long; that the State-rights doctrine was an utter failure when sought to be 
carried out in the Confederacy ; that Davis was a stubborn, supercilious 
despot, under whom no liberty existed from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande ; that Benjamin’s integrity was not without blemish; that Mallory, 
Memminger, and Northrop were utterly incompetent to hold the offices they 
did; that Seddon was tyrannical towards the people, fawning towards his 
master, and guilty of the most corrupt and soulless practices for his own 
aggrandizement ; that ten-minute rules and secret sessions were Davis’s 
instruments in managing the Confederate Congress ; that the most despotic 
measures were introduced by the ultra State-rights advocates ;—which we 
‘do not learn for the first time. Mr. Foote agrees with General Jordan, that 
Davis’s retention of unworthy subordinates and generals, and his direct 


interference in military operations, were the causes of disaster and ultimate 


defeat. We suspect that the ex-senator also believes that, had he had his 
own way, and ousted Davis from the Presidency, he might have saved the 
Confederacy as he had often saved the Union. 

We congratulate Mr. Foote on having advanced somewhat since his 
peacemaking proposition to Mr. Seward that slavery should definitely cease 
by January 1, 1900, and that all negroes born after 1890 should be free- 
born. There is not only sense but earnestness in his exhortations to the 
South to “ preserve the newly enfranchised race from all possibility of being 
hereafter resubjugated,” and, for the future concord and safety of the whole 
population, to do away effectually with “all serious inequalities in civic 
rights.” He is inclined, it is true, to side with the President in asserting 
the right of the several States to regulate suffrage for themselves ; but he 
denounces, in unsparing terms, that mock freedom which is bestowed with- 
out admission to the courts and the witness-box. For so much of assistance 
in reforming the temper of the South, we can afford to endure the windy 
disquisition to which it is appended. In every other respect—as a biography 
or an historical exposé—the work is valueless. 


+ 


MR. TUCKERMAN'’S ORITERION.* 


Ts volume contains twelve essays on a variety of pleasant topics, rang- 
ing from inns to sepulchres, from actors to doctors, from newspapers to 
bridges. They are slight in construction, and they are intended rather to 
amuse and entertain the reader than to instruct him with philosophy or re- 
flection. They give to him the accumulations of wide reading and of 
various experience, and are full of literary illustration and anecdote. They 
show, like the other volumes on which Mr. Tuckerman’s reputation as an 
author has been founded, his fondness for discursive treatment of the sub- 
jects upon which he writes, and they display alike a receptive and impress- 
ible mind and a kindly disposition. The want of-force or originality of 
thought is supplied by a cordial appreciation of excellence in others, and by 
a general good sense and good feeling, The book is one which may give 
pleasure to many readers. 

We are tempted to find fault with a tendency on Mr. Tuckerman’s part 
to accept commonplaces as truths, and to substitute a plausible statement 
for an exact or profound opinion. There is, too, a somewhat loose mode of 
arranging his materials, so that the effect of many of his pages is that of the 
ragged patchwork of a compilation rather than the beautiful and orderly 
mosaic of a genuine literary composition. 

Occasionally Mr. Tuckerman falls into errors which, in a writer of so 
much culture, are a little surprising. For instance, in his first essay, on 
page 6, in discourse about taverns, he says that “Clement’s Inn was the 
scene of that memorable dialogue between Shallow and Sir John.” Now 
Clement’s Inn was no tavern, but one of the inns of court; nor was 
it the scene of “ that memorable dialogue.” On the contrary, the 
dialogue to which Mr. Tuckerman undoubtedly refers was the one 
between Justice Shallow and Silence which took place in the court 
before the justice’s house in Gloucestershire, when Shallow, speaking of 
Cousin William, says,“ He must then to the inns of court shortly : I was 
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once of Clement’s Inn, where, I think, they will talk of mad Shallow yet.’ 
Sir John afterwards comes in, and Shallow again refers to the time “when 
I lay at Clement’s Inn.” 

So, too, on the next page, Mr, Tuckerman says, with amusing inconsecu- 
tiveness, ‘‘ The author of ‘Peter Wilkins’ resided for a time at Clifford’s 
Inn, and Dr. Johnson frequented all the taverns in Fleet Street.” But Clif 
| ford’s Inn, we repeat, had no more resemblance to a tavern than the Hotel 
| de Rambouillet has to the Hotel du Louvre. 

Other slips of this sort occur now and then, but we have no disposition to 
pick flaws in a book which leaves one with so kindly a feeling toward its 
author as this. 





> 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR MAROH. 
Tne “Atlantic Monthly” starts with the third instalment of passages 
from Hawthorne’s note-books, containing some charming “studies” made in 
an excursion in Maine in 1837. Some of the sketches are admirable, and the 
very commonplaceness of the subjects, the frequency with which we all of 
us light on just such scenes and people every time we leave home, gives one 
an increased sense of the advantage which a genius has in his rambles over 
the rest of the world.—* An Old Man’s Idy!” is an excellent specimen of that 
kind of verse which every editor receives nowadays in great quantities, and 
which the conductor of a popular magazine since defunct (the magazine, we 
mean) once told us he bought by the pound, and kept a stock of on hand. It 
is not positively bad ; there are several pretty things in it, a vein of very 
pleasing sentiment running all through it, and a good jingle in it, such as 
Hungarian spurs make in a waltz; but, then, it is hardly poetry, and it cer- 
tainly is not prose. There are, we venture to say, ten thousand young 
women north of Mason and Dixon’s line who can write verses in which men 
walk with their darlings by the rivers of life, with the burthens of being 
weighing lighter on them than a linnet’s feather, and love’s sweet miracles 
throwing mantles of joy over them which outlast time, and with sounds 
like marriage chimes growing up out of the rosy meadows, etc., etc.—A 
“Ramble through the Market” is a rather loose description of Quincy Mar- 
ket, in Boston, interspersed with some not very profound observations on 
cookery and digestion —‘“‘ The Freedman’s Story” is concluded.—“ Nan- 
tucket” describes very pleasantly a fortnight’s visit to that remarkable island, 
which the writer describes as “the gem of the ocean without the Irish, 
which he considers an improvement”—a blasphemous speech which he 
would not have ventured on in New York. We commend him to the 
attention of Mr. B. Doran Killian, or whichever of the Fenian officials 
it is who is charged with the chastisement of Saxon impudence.— 
The “Snow Walkers” is a charming article, describing the habits of the 
various little animals which leave their tracks on the winter snows in wood 
and meadow. ‘The fox, the partridge, the dormouse, the squirrel—all have 
their winter life described with a graceful touch. Even the skunk is made 
to look attractive, and we learn that his secretion has some repute as an 
eye-water.—We have in the “ Amazonian Picnic” a rather realistic sketch 
of an excursion made by some members of Mr. Agassiz’s party on the 
Amazon.—“ Dr. Johns” has reached the forty-ninth chapter.—‘ Communi- 
cation with the Pacific” preaches a new route to the Pacific, through Mon- 
tana from St. Paul, through the Big Hole Pass, and down the Columbia 
River to Puget’s Sound.—Mrs. Stowe replies, in one of the best of her 
“Chimney Corner” papers, to the criticisms of a writer in the Evening 
Post, who maintained that it was the proper business of women who 
could afford it to look well and cultivate the graces. She maintains that 
married women in America would retain their good looks longer if they 
did more housework before they were married, which is true. But then 
housework is, for some reason or other, so exceedingly disagreeable to all 
women, even when the house is their own, that we seé no great chance of a 
general resort to it by those who can by any possibility avoid it. Sweep- 
ing a room or cooking a dinner is probably as repulsive a form of exercise 
as could be found, valuable as the results might be. These are undoubtedly 
things that every woman ought to know how to do, but then nothing 
will induce women to do them habitually except sheer necessity. For 
any particular kind of exercise to be generally adopted, and to produce 
any marked effect on the health of a large class, it has to be in itself agree- 
able. We could never get men to strengthen their muscles by raising the 
dust in a dirty parlor, or perspiring over meats and confectionery in a hot 
kitchen, or even chopping wood, and, in our opinion, it is vain to expect 
women to submit to this ordeal when their circumstances enable them to 
avoid it.—** Poor Chloe,” said to be a true tale of slave-life in old Massachu- 
setts, and the ninth chapter of “ Griffith Gaunt,” make up the number. 
“ Harper’s Monthly ” opens with an illustrated article entitled “In and 
Around Richmond,” temp. McClellan’s and Grant’s campaigns against the 
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rebel capital. Of course it is from a Southern hand, but is none the less 
pleasant to read for what it has to tell us—little, it is true, beyond a few 
picturesque reminiscences. 


aptitude for manufacturing industry before as during the war, it would 
probably never have occurred.” The tail-piece, “ Ruins at Richmond,” in 


which a Federal sentinel and three little colored boys are the principal ob- 


jects, we incline to regard as mildly satirical. It is significant that, odious 
as the Harpers have become throughout the South by their loyalty 
to freedom, 


| 


All will subscribe to the meaning of the some- | })’ 
what intricate sentence, “Had the South evinced, as developed, the same | 





Foote, and the writer of the present article, come for a hearing.—“ The | 


Burrowers at Home,” a lesson in natural history, profusely illustrated, is 
preceded by Jean Ingelow’s “ Sand-martins,” which, not alone because it is bor- 
rowed fruit, is by far the most delicious poetry of the number. “Summer 
Longings ” is mediocre, and “The Cumberland ” will “ roll” neither on nor 
under the tongue. In “ Battle Memories ” 
the title of Port Hudson ; 


there are some good verses under 
but Before the War and Gettysburg are laudable 


prose measured off into unjustifiable stanzas.—“ The Second Life of Wash- | 


ington ” has a ministerial flavor about it, and is rather fantastical in work- 
ing out the notion of the post-mortem infiuence of the Father of his Country. 
In view of the malign effects of the site of our capital on the legislation of 
the past half century, and of the proposition now pending in Congress to 
remove it to some point nearer the centre of the continent, it is hazardous 
to exclaim: “ What a power that metropolis has been to the nation! and 
what foresight he who gave it its name showed in his choice of the seat of 
Government !”—“ What Hope Bell found in her Stocking” was an engage- 
ment ring.—A chapter from Ilarper’s “ Pictorial History of the Great Rebel- 


“lion” gives a succinct account of the seven days’ battles on the Peninsula, 


with abundant foot-notes referring to or quoting both Confederate and Fed- 
eral authorities. The admirers of General McClellan, who are now equally 
the admirers of General Lee, will be pleased to learn, from their parallel 
reports, how lightly the latter esteemed the ability and truthfulness of the 
former. The conclusion is impartial enough, and approximately correct : 
“ Never in all history was better fighting, and never worse generalship, on 
both sides.” 

“ Beadle’s Monthly ” is, in more senses than one, “a journal of to-day,” 
as it styles itself, having reached only its third issue. It follows as closely 
as it can in the wake of “ Harper,” though as yet non passibus equis. The 
March number has illustrated articles on “The North-west Passage by 
Land,” taken from an English work, on the barometer, and on finger-rings. 
We infer that the poetry is native—even, we apprehend, to the grammar of 
the line, 


** When who could I love but Tom Blake ¢” 


to which the answer, “ Lindley Murray,” might seem impertinent—and the 
rather entertaining description of the oil regions. The rest is hardly worth 
the determining whether it be “original ” or “selected.” 


In concluding its second volume, the “ Catholic World” announces that 
the next and all succeeding numbers will be open to original contributions. 
In the March issue we find, indeed, but a single article—“ The Birthplace of 
St. Patrick”—which is not manifestly a selection, and even this may be. 
There are two translations from the French : “ Positivism,” a review of the 
doctrines of Comte, Littré, and Taine; and “The Last Attempt of Charles 
II. to Emancipate the Catholics of England.” “ California and the Church,” 
from the “Dublin Review,” 
California,” noticed in No, 27 of Tne Nation. A very amusing contrast is 
presented between the Spanish and what the “ Review” is pleased to call 
the Yankee baptisms of localities and settlements. In this way Santa 
Cruz and Yankee Doodle, San Pedro and Hell's Delight, San Paolo and Git 
Up and Git, Buena Vista and Bob Ridley Flat, are brought in juxtaposition. 
The superficial inference, however, must not be insisted on too strongly. 
Pithole will figure more respectably in history than Holyrood Palace ; and 
besides, the sonorous Spanish does not always embalm, even in Cali- 
fornia, the most spiritual notions. Monte Diablo, that famous landmark 
to the voyager to Hl Dorado, is not far from synonymous with Hell's 


is partly based on Mr. Hittel’s “ Resources of | 








it is to them that such men as General Jordan, Senator | = 
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Fine ‘hot 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HANDMAID OF PAINTING. 


PHOTOGRAPHY has been used to multiply representations of works of fine 
art almost as much as to portray human countenances. Statuary and other 
works of sculpture have been continually reproduced in this manner. 
Statues and groups were favorite subjects for the very first stereoscopic 
slides. These were indeed for a long time almost the only alternative with 
the geometric figures in perspective of white lines on black ground, which 
accompanied the early instruments ; and even now, when a stereopticon is 
exhibited in a darkened hall, it is some statue or group which causes the 
greatest delight among the audience. Sun-pictures of statuary are, in fact, 
a very important means of studying fine art, and a very pleasant way to be 
brought into contact with fine art, and, for all those many people who have 
not sculpture within easy reach, a very much needed assistance. But pho- 
tographic renderings of pictures are much less happy and, therefore, of 
much less value. Every one who buys or looks at such things will have 
noticed how few of the many little photographic representations of noted 
pictures are taken at first hand from the pictures themselves, how large a 
majority are from engravings. For ten years past every traveller in Europe 
has loaded himself with such little hints at the motives and meanings of 
great pictures in Venice and Florence—all taken from engravings. The 
business itself has become of great commercial importance, and the copies 
have a certain inferior artistic value because they are generally or often 
taken from proof impressions of the engravings to be copied, Few persons 
will buy an “ artist’s proof” for a hundred dollars when they can get a tol- 
erable print for fifteen; but many will prefer a photograph from the proof 
to the fifteen-dollar print, and this preference is certainly confirmed rather 
than weakened by the still lower price of the photograph; so that pho- 
tography from pictures, through the medium of engravings, is an important 
minor application of fine art. Why has it become so? Because works of 
color do not photograph well; because a painting in full color passes 
through the camera and comes out of it a ghost, or rather a caricature of 
itself. 

The photograph will not take color, and scientific experimenters are try- 
ing to make it do so. But it also misrepresents colors, assigning to them 
amounts of light and shade to which they have no claim, turning dark into 
light and light into dark, to the destruction of intended harmonies. Every 
picture of any merit has a system of light andshade as well as of color, and 
its system of light and shade is put out of balance and order by the false 
report of the camera. Light yellow, for instance, takes darker than a blue 
many shades darker. The flunkey in Punch, who shows the carte-de-visite 
of himself to the housemaid, has experienced the trouble, and answers her 
admiring exclamation, “Law, Thomas! it’s the wery moral of yer,” with 
“Yes, it’s a pretty thing; pity the yellow of the uniform comes out so 
black!” Goupil & Co. publish as No. 381 of their “ Galerie Photographique ” 
a fine photograph of that picture by Florent Willems, “ Au Roi!” of which 
we spoke three or four numbers back. In the photograph, the young man 
who is said to be a portrait of the artist, the belated convive, whose glass is 
being filled, appears dressed in a much darker color than, for instance, does 
his vis-d-vis, the guest with his back to the window. But the picture shows 
this latter to be in blue, certainly not lighter than the brilliant red of 
the other’s doublet. The wine-cooler in the lower right-hand corner of 
the picture is gilded in the painting; in the photograph it seems to be 





Delight. japanned black. The red frame-work of the chairs comes out nearly ag 

The best of the stories in “Our Young Folks” seems to us Miss Mary N, | dark as the black velvet of the tall gentleman with his back tous. And yet 
Prescott’s “ A Pair of Shoes.” ‘The Nutcrackers of Nutcracker Lodge,” | this j is a very fine photograph. There are very few which are better in any 
by Mrs. Stowe, is in her happiest vein, but the children will not compre- | respect. It is more valuable as a rendering of the picture than any engrav- 
hend it so well as their mothers and fathers. The moral of this burlesque | ing would be unless made with unugual care and skill. But it is evident 
on “ Young America” is much more effective than that of “The Disobedient | from this why, when an engraving exists, it is the natural resource to make 
Crow.” ‘The illustrations are in the main well executed, but, for the life of | copies of it rather than to take copies, accurate in drawing but utterly wrong 
us, we can ’t make right the perspective in the cut on page 161. in light and shade, from the painting itself. 
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As the high number, 381, of this photograph shows, these from pictures 
are popular also, One photograper in Paris, Bingham, has done much to 
bring to relative perfection this difficult process of photographing works of 
eolor. The pictures he has produced are wonders of delicacy and approx- 
imate truthfulness. Similar work has also been well done by other operators 
in France and in England. It has also been attempted in America, and 
sometimes with fair success, but the attempt has not been persisted in and 
followed up. Messrs. Gellatly & Lecky, of 86 Nassau Street, this city, now 
announce that they intend to “ devote their entire attention to copying 
works of art by photography,” and hint that books may receive needed 
iltustration by their means. It is to be desired that they shall succeed pe- 
cuniarily in their enterprise so far as to feel encouraged to prosecute it, and 
to aim at and attain higher excellence. Our painters have evinced a general 
desire to have photographic copies taken of their works, and Messrs. Gel- 
latly & Lecky are sure of custom. We hope they will do so well as to keep 
all their customers and establish their artistic business on a permanent basis 
of good work done and reasonable profits made. At present the six pictures 
of theirs which are before us are not better than Philadelphia photographs 
we have seen of pictures by Mr. Lambdin and Mr. W. T. Richards ; or Boston 
photographs of pictures by Mr. W. Hunt; or New York photographs of 
pictures by many artists. Small parts are thoroughly well rendered, as in 
photographs from pretty little pictures by Mr. J. G. Brown ; but these same 
pictures are badly taken in other parts, and it is easy to guess what the 
colors were which have “ come out” exceptionally well. The photographers 
should pick out for their specimens copies of pictures in which color is sub- 
dued and drawing dominant. 








Science. 


SOIENTIFIO NOTES. 


Tn essential condition of a thoroughly successful treatment of an aver- 
age ore of a precious metal, whether by fire or by chemical solvents, is the 
complete reduction of the ore to an impalpable powder. Gold, for example, 
is often diffused in microscopic particles through the hard quartz or pyrite, 
in which it habitually occurs, and in a ton of the quartz or pyrites only a 
few ounces of metallic gold may be contained. It is perfectly obvious that 
we can never be sure of getting all the gold out of the enveloping quartz or 
pyrites unless the whole mass of ore be completely reduced to an impalpa- 
ble powder as fine as the minutest particles of gold which it contains. The 
machinery now chiefly relied on for the reduction of ore to a powder consists 
of heavy stamps, which are raised by steam or water-power and allowed to 
fall upon the ore to be crushed. The action of stamps may be compared to 
that of a pestle and mortar. They produce a large proportion of fine sand 
and a little real dust ; but the principal product of the best stamps is never 
an impalpable powder of microscopic fineness, but a sand very many of 
whose particles will not pass through a sieve of fifty threads to the linear- 
inch. Just here is an obstacle to the perfect working of the ores of the pre- 
cious metals which has never yet been practically overcome, although al 
most every week for years some new process has been brought before those 
interested, theoretically so admirable that the utmost confidence in its suc- 
cess has been felt, and large amounts of money have been freely expended 
to put it to the test of practical operation. The back-yards of hundreds of 
houses in San Francisco are encumbered with the wrecks of machines, on 
each of which men have embarked their fortunes. Yet the fact that the 
present processes often fail to yield even one-half of the amount of metal 
which the accurate methods of chemical analysis reveal in the quartz, while 
thousands of mining enterprises are abandoned every year after their own- 
ers have been beggared which would be most valuable properties if but a 
small degree of this loss could be overcome, constantly stimulates 
energetic enterprise as well as feverish speculation in the trial of new ap- 
pliances, and the renewed trial of old methods under new circumstances. 
Until the frightful waste which attends the present processes of 
extracting the precious metals is overcome, they can be mined with 
profit only where a deposit is found which is not only compar- 
atively rich, but the richness of which can be depended upon to extend far 
into the darkness of the earth—a case which does not occur one time in ten 
thousand where specimens of high promise are found at the outcrop. As 
long as mining is pursued with this uncertainty it must have, in most cases, 
more the character of gambling than of a regular business capable of yield- 

ng sure returns to industry and intelligence, and must be a curse to those 
who engage in it and to the communities whose prosperity is dependent in 


any great degree upon them. 





It is thus obvious that the subject is one of vast importance to our country 
and though little confidence can reasonably be felt that any invention will 
prove of great value for general application until it has been for some time 
in actual use under the management of persons who have no interest in it, 
except that which is common to all owners of gold mines, the progress of 
experiments should have studious attention. 

Machinery, patented by Messrs. J. D. Whelpley and J. J. Storey, has 
been in operation during the last year in Boston, which seems to justify 
more than usual consideration. Two separate macliines combine their differ. 
ent operations for the reduction of ore, previously broken into pieces of not 
more than three or four inches in diameter, to a fine flour or dust, which is at 
least a million times finer than average stamped ore. These two machines 
are, the “crusher,” which converts the ore into a gravel mixed with 
sand, and the “ pulverizer,” which reduces the sand and gravel to the 
condition of a floating dust. The crusher may be described as follows: A 
circular iron table, three feet and a half in diameter, and weighing eight 
hundred pounds, revolves on an upright shaft at the rate of one thousand 
and twenty-five turns a minute. This whirling table forms the bottom of a 
cast-iron tub, eighteen inches deep, whose thick sides are perforated with 
numerous holes about half an inch in diameter. Upon the upper surface of 
the whirling table, and near its circumference, are bolted six, or sometimes 
eight, blocks, made, like the lower sections of the perforated tub, of the hard- 
est possible iron—Franklinite iron. When the velocity of the whirling table 
is between one thousand and one thousand and fifty revolutions a minute, 
the extreme ends of these cutting blocks move with a velocity of about two 
miles a minute. When there is no stone in the tub the table revolves freely 
with but little friction, and acts as a fly-wheel to regulate the other machin- 
ery, but the instant that material to be crushed is thrown into the tub, the 
consumption of steam-power begins, the lumps of stone are splintered into 
small fragments by concussion with each other and with the edges of the 
cutting blocks, and the gravel so produced is swept out through the holes in 
the grated sides of the tub. 

The quantity of steam-power necessary to drive the table is said to be ap 
proximately one and a half horse-power per hour for each ton of quartz 
crushed, five tons of quartz per hour requiring seven and a half horse-power, 
ten tons fifteen horse-power, and so on. It is recommended not to feed 
more material to the crusher than will exhaust ten to fifteen horse-power. 
So vague and uncertain, however, are all existing rules for the measure- 
ment of steam-power that too much weight should not be attached to these 
estimates of the power consumed. Of course, if a softer material than quartz 
be supplied to the crusher, less power will be consumed, or more material 
can be crushed in an hour. 

It is evident that a machine thus constructed and driven at such an enor- 
mous velocity is abundantly capable of reducing even the hardest ores to a 
fine gravel at a very rapid rate; but the doubt naturally suggests itself, will 
not the machine be itself destroyed in the operation? This is a point upon 
which only extended practical experience in the use of the table can be 
decisive. It appears at present that the wear of the machine is confined to 
the exposed faces and edges of the splintering blocks and to the lower portion 
of the perforated sides of the tub. These wearing parts are so made as to be 
readily replaceable in sections. In general, the higher the velocity of the 
whirling table, the less it wears in proportion to the amount of work done 
It is asserted that one set of cutting blocks will reduce one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred tons of ordinary quartz, and a much larger quantity of 
marble, sandstone, pyrites, or ordinary silver ores. The trusher yields in- 
cidentally a small proportion of fine dust, but it wil not work economically 
asa pulverizer. The reduction of the gravel delivered by the whirling table 
to the condition of fine dust is accomplished by a distinct machine, the pul- 
verizer. This pulverizer consists of four distinct parts or elements: a feed- 
ing mill, which furnishes a constant supply of the gravel to be reduced ; 
an iron drum or cylinder containing an air-wheel of peculiar construction ; 
a fan-blower which draws air, and with it the dust formed, out of the cylinder 
just mentioned ; and, lastly, dust chambers in which the product ig collected. 
Beyond the dust chambers an auxiliary fan-blower draws air out of these 
chambers, and so relieves the pressure upon them and prevents leakage 
This fan-blower is furnished with a set of arms or dashers, which dip inte 
water and create a spray which wets down any dust fine enough to escape 
deposition in the dust chambers. The essential and peculiar part of this 
combination of machinery is the second element, the cylindrical drum with 
its air-wheel. The cylinder is eighteen inches in breadth and forty-two in 
internal diameter. Within the drum, on the shaft or axis, are three sets of 
strong iron erms, eight arms in a set, which carry at their extremities 
“paddles” six inches long by three and a half in breadth, made of the hardest 
possible iron cast upon a wrought-iron skeleton of wire. The diameter of 
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the “ paddle-wheel” is forty inches, so that a space of one inch remains 
between the outer edge of each paddle and the cylinder. This wheel, with 
its twenty-four paddles, is driven at the rate of one thousand and twenty-five 
revolutions a minute, so that the extreme edge of each paddle has a velocity 
of more than two miles a minute. A strong current of air is drawn through 
this pulverizing cylinder by the action of the fan-blower, and no air can 
enter or leave the cylinder except by the aid of this blower. The dust 
escapes from the mill thropgh an opening at the centre, about the shaft ; 
but no dust leaves the drum except as it is drawn out on the current of air 
induced by the fan-blower. 

The question is: What is the action which goes on within the mill, con- 
verting gravel into an impalpable flour? The paddle-wheel is not sufficiently 
strong, and the steam-power consumed, per ton.of dust, is not sufficiently 
great, fof any process of hammering, crushing, or grinding. The most 
plausible answer to the question is, that the paddles act like fans, producing 
whirls or vortices of air which put the particles of gravel into very rapid 
motion, and that it is the mutual clashing and friction of the particles which 
produces the dust. The wake of each paddle isa dust-mill. The dust atoms 
are found under the microscope to be rounded ; the gold in the dust is found 
rolled into little pellets, the best form for the amalgamator ; nails or other 
bits of metal which fall by accident into the mill, come out rounded as if 
they had been rolled on a beach. The quality and quantity of the yield of 
the mill are determined by the velocity of the paddles, and by the velocity 
and volume of the current of air which passes through the cylinder. A low 
velocity of the paddles causes the yield to be coarse and abundant ; at a 
high velocity, with too small a current of air, the mill becomes hea ted, and 
the yield is small but exceedingly fine; a freer current of air will give a 
larger but coarser product. The art of using the machine consists in a judi- 
cious regulation of the quantity and velocity of the current of air which is 
drawn through the drum. The management of both crusher and pulverizer, 
particularly of the latter, obviously requires an engineer of unusual intelli- 
gence and capacity. The velocities used are very high, belts may break 
or shafts spring, the breakers in the crusher and the paddles in the pulver- 
izer require timely renewal, and the proper regulation of the air-current in 
the pulverizer requires acute observation and constant watchfulness. The 
wear of the inside of the case, or external cylinder, of the pulverizer is not very 
rapid, and as the interior is lined with boiler-plate iron, which can be cheaply 
and easily renewed, the only wear which occasions much inconvenience and 
expense is that of the paddles. The cost of this wear of the paddles is said 
to be about twenty cents for each ton of quartz pulverized. It is asserted 
that a pulverizer in perfect operation will reduce hard quartz from the size 
of gravel to fine dust at the rate of thirty-one hundred pounds an hour, and 
that of this quantity one-third will be as fine as bolted wheat flour, another 
third will all pass through a sieve of ten thousand meshes to the square inch, 
and the remaining one-third will all be greatly finer than the best product 
of stamps. The whirling table will break the same quartz into gravel at the 
rate of eighteen tons per hour. One crusher will ordinarily feed ten or a 
dozen pulverizers. It is confidently stated that a single pulverizer, applied 
to the reduction of gold ores, delivers, with a small consumption of steam or 
water-power, as much powder as twenty ordinary stamps, and that the 
quality of the whole product will be beyond comparison finer than the best 
stamp work. For the better part of two years both the crusher and pulver- 
izer have been in actual operation at Boston, and have been tested upon a 
large variety of substances. Quartz, granite, feldspar, bones, copper ores, 
barytes, ochre, manganese, corn, and sundry paints and drugs, have all been 
successfully reduced in these omnivorous mills. Considering the quantity 
and quality of the work done by them, they compare favorably 
with other machines, now used for like purposes, both in respect to 
first cost and to expense of running. They are also comparatively light for 
transportation. Not to dwell upon the application to the service of the 
druggist, agriculturist, or manufacturer, these inventions seem to promise 
some real advance towards a better dealing with the most difficult problems 
of metallurgy. 


—The brilliant white light produced by burning the metal magnesium 


has lately attracted much attention. Magnesium is the metal contained in | F 


ordinary magnesia and Epsom salts, in soapstone and meerschaum, and 
might be a very common metal if uses were found for it. Within two or 
three years it has been produced in England in considerable quantities, and 
its price hag rapidly fallen as the production increased, till it now costs in 
London only ten shillings an ounce, This weight corresponds to a consid- 
erable bulk because of the low specific gravity of the metal, which is seven 
times lighter than lead. In the metallic state it looks much like zinc, a 
metal to which it bears a close chemical as well as physical resemblance. 
Zinc may be readily burned in a coal fire, and in the burning it algo pro- 





duces a white light, due, like the magnesium light, to the incandescent par- 
ticles of the solid oxide. A small ribbon of magnesium may be lit by the 
heat of an alcohol or gas lamp, and it will burn steadily so long as it is 
properly protected from currents of air, provided there be no flaws in the 
ribbon. A slight puff of wind may blow out the flame. The magnesium 
light is remarkable for other qualities besides its brilliancy. The ultra-violet 
portion of its spectrum is more than six times as broad as the common spec- 
trum produced by sunlight. Hence the phenomena of fluorescence are very 
finely exhibited with the magnesium light. Its chemical and photographic 
power is intense. Dry chloride of silver is colored dark blue by it in a few 
seconds, Ifa mixture of equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen be exposed 
in a glass cylinder to the light of a burning magnesium wire, a mist of hydro- 
chloric acid will at once appear; and if a second burning wire be brought to 
reinforce the first, the two gases will, after a few seconds, unite with explo- 
sion, precisely as they do when exposed to direct sunlight. Bodies which 
will emit light in the dark after five or ten minutes’ exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun, as do the phosphides of calcium, strontium, and barium, and 
some varieties of the diamond, of fluorspar, and of alumina, attain their 
maximum of phosphorescence from as many seconds’ exposure to the mag- 
nesium light. 

A perfect lamp for burning magnesium is yet to be invented. The pro- 
duct of the combustion is a white, solid, bulky ash, which consists of 
nothing but pure magnesia. It is difficult to get rid of this ash, which 
forms very rapidly and greatly dims the brilliancy of the light. Progress 
has, however, been made toward this most desirable end, both by English 
experimenters and by the American Magnesium Company, of Boston. One of 
the most ingenious suggestions which has been made is to reduce the mag- 
nesium to powder, mix it with sand, and let the mixture run into a jet of 
gas, as sand runs from an hour-glass, The greater part of the magnesium 
now manufactured is consumed by the theaters, and for such purposes it is 
certainly much more convenient and manageable than either the Drum- 
mond or the electric light. For light-houses and for signal-lights at sea 
and upon railways, the magnesium light possesses great advantages over 
any light which has ever been used for such purposes, but the actual em- 
ployment of the metal for ships and light-houses must depend upon the in- 
vention of a lamp which will insure the uninterrupted combustion of the 
metal, and the complete and immediate removal of the smokeand ash. For 
fire-works mixtures of zinc and magnesium may be used with excellent ef- 
fect. By the magnesium light photographers may work at night or in dark 
weather, and the interiors of caves, catacombs, and mines may be reproduced 
with all the distinctness of a sun-picture. Professor Smyth has obtained by 
its use photographs of the interior of the great Pyramid, and of the granite 
coffer in the King’s chamber of the Pyramid. Colors look by the magne- 
sium light just as they look by sunlight, so that in those countries of 
Europe where sunshine is scarce the light may prove a convenience to deal- 
ers in delicately-colored fabrics of silk, cotton, or paper. 
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This Dictionary has been welcomed by critics as a work of very great value and in- 
terest both to scholars and general readers. It explains many of the allusions so fre- 
quently occurring in modern literature—the names of the Greek, Roman, Norse, and 
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gether.”—H. W. Longfellow. 


“It is fall of good matter.”—G. S. Hillard. 


“In treatment of the names, the necessary information is supplied in a way which 
fully unites the great requisites of accuracy, perspicuity, and compactness.”"—Prof. 
Jas. Hadley, Yale College. 


“T regard it as one of the most valuable works of reference in our language.”"—S. 
Austin Allibone, Author of *“‘ A Dictionary of Authors.” 


“IT shall recommend the volume to the teachers in High Schools, Academies, and 
the higher classes in our Grammar Schools, as a reference manual of very great value.” 
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is full of quotations in sensible prose and beautiful poetry from great numbers of the 
best English and American writers. They are all witty or wise, often both.”—G. B. 
Emerson, in Boston Advertiser. 

“ Mr. Wheeler's is the very first attempt at a dictionary of fiction. The book will 
be found, we think, on fall trial, to be more nearly complete in its comprehensiveness, 
and far nearer to perfect accuracy in detail, than could have been anticipated in regard 
to a first work of the kind. In fact, the volume must be reckoned an indispens- 
able handbook for all who read at all.”"— Zhe Nation. 


“A production perfectly unique; one of the best helps that an habitual, or 
even a casual. reader can have." — The Round Table. 


“ As a book for miscellaneous reading, it is full of pleasant surprises ; as a book of 
reference, it is difficult to conceive how any lover of literature can do without it.”"— 


Boston Transcript. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NATION OFFICE, Saturday Evening, i 
February 24, 1866. 

GENERAL business continues depressed by the uncertainties impending 
over the future. Cotton falls slowly, owing to the large demand for con- 
sumption both at home and abroad, and the skill with which the market is 
fed; but still it falls steadily week after week. Produce and breadstuffs de- 
cline more rapidly. At present prices very few kinds of Western breadstuffs 
will bear transportation from the place of growth to the seaboard. Pork 
has been maintained by speculators at an unnaturally high price, on the 
theory that the crop was below an average; but the receipts at Chicago 
within the past fortnight have been so large as to discredit this theory, and 
the price has fallen $3 to $4 a barrel. A further decline seems probable in 
view of the large supply at the West, and the increased activity in money. 

the foreign merchandise markets a profound dulness is reported, with 
Aittle variation in prices. Dealers throughout the country are declining to 
buy, in the expectation of lower rates for gold; holders who sell for gold, 
and who are therefore quite willing that gold should decline, are thus far 
not pressing sales. Dry goods are dull, and the leading styles are moving 
less rapidly than was anticipated. The importations of all styles continue 
large, and thus far a large proportion of. the goods imported go into market 
directly ; but the importers’ stores are not cleared out as rapidly as was ex- 
pected. A notion pervades the whole country that everything is going to 
be cheaper by-and-bye, and no one buys more than he can help. 

Government has again been a liberal seller of gold—to the extent, it is 
said, of over eight millions this week—and th® tables are turned on the gold 
speculators. Instead of being able to lend their gold at 4 to 3-16 per day to 
the bears, the bulls are paying 6 and 7 per cent. per annum for currency to 
carry their gold. Matters are returning, in a word, to their normal con- 
dition. Exchange is up to 108} to 108}—say 1 per cent. below the point at 
which specie can be profitably shipped as a remittance. But at the advance 
the supply of bills is in excess of the demand. A few parcels of five-twen- 
ties and some Frie shares are arriving by each steamer from Liverpool. But 
these importations are too moderate in amount to affect the general course 
of trade. They do not suffice to offset the steady return from England of 
American money sent thither for safe keeping during the dark days of the 
war. It is understood that Government will continue for the next thirty 
days to sell all the gold received for duties, and possibly something more. 

For the first time in many months we have to report an active money 
market, caused by the accumulation of over $105,000,000 in the Sub-Treas- 
ury at this point. So large a withdrawal of money from the banks has led 
them to curtail their loans to their customers, and the consequence has been 
an active enquiry for money at 7 percent. In some instances, yesterday 
and to-day, a commission has been paid, over and above the usual interest, 
for the use of money. It need hardly be observed that it is in the power of 
the banks to make money easy whenever they please. They hold $25,000,- 
000 of Clearing House certificates which they can pay into the Sub-Treasury 
without notice, as money ; and they hold, besides, over $90,000,000 of de- 
posit certificates, which they can call upon the Sub-Treasurer to redeem in 
money on ten days’ notice. It is notorious in banking circles that the Sub- 
Treasurer would willingly waive this notice if requested so to do by any 
bank in needy circumstances. But it is not the interest of the banks that 
money should be too cheap. Their profits are greatest when money is ac- 
tive, and it is therefore not unreasonable to assume that they will take no 
steps to relieve the existing pressure until they themselves feel it more se- 
verely than they do at present. 

The loan bill was at last taken up in Congress on the 2ist inst., and 
gave rise to a debate in which Messrs. Morrill, Hooper, Stevens, and Kelley 
took part. Nothing definite was elicited by the discussion. Mr. Stevens, 
in common with most people out of Washington, though from different 
motives, objects to clothe the Secretary of the Treasury with arbitrary con- 
trol of the money market ; but as he insists in his bill that the Secretary 
shail not sell bonds below par, it would seem that he has not learnt much 
gince he introduced a theasure forbidding gold to rise toa premium. Mr. 


Kelley, of Pennsylvania, on behalf of the national banks, took ground boldly 
against contraction. Messrs. Morrill and Hooper advocate contraction, 
though differing on matters of detail with each other and with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. On the 28th the debate will be resumed. From all 
appearances, at present, the chances are that a substantial step toward con- 
traction will be taken by excluding interest-bearing legal tenders from the 
reserve which the banks are obliged to hold, and by practically stripping 
them of their legal-tender character. This, if carried into effect, would re- 
duce the currency of the country to the plain legal tenders, national bank 
notes, old state bank notes, and fractional currency —say $750,000,000 in all. 
What further steps Congress may take it is yet too soon to predict. It is 
now clear that the national income this year will be nearer $550,000,000 
than $500,000,000, which will leave a surplus of fully $150,000,000, and 
perhaps $200,000,000, applicable to the reduction of the debt. Should this 
money be devoted to paying off the call loans and the debt certificates, the 
Treasury Department would become independent of the banks, and would 
be in a position to fund currency whenever its credit and the state of the 
money market presented a favorable opportunity for so doing. 

The following table will show the course of prices during the week in 
the stock, gold, exchange, and money markets: 


Feb. 17. Feb. 24. Advance. Decline. 

United States Sixes of 1881............. 10446 104 4 
5-20 Bonds, old..... 2.2.2... cece ce eee eens 1033 102% % 
5-20 Bonds of 1865.........cccecccccccces 1034¢ 102% x 
I  iarirstins ened oe acannendascnid 9439 4 a4 
7.30 Notes, second series................ 993, 9914 1% 
New York Central ..............2.-00005 93 91K 1% 
I a 65 5:60:00-60864 60s sdveccene 81% 80% % 
PE niccccnacaceosnsssanscuseds 104 102 ise 2 
Reading Railroad...............05 seeee 101% 100 iat 1% 
Michigan Southern. ..............2.500 Ty 687¢ a8 1% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh .............. si 7 okie 4%, 
Chicago and North-western............ 2935 Qit¢ pe 1% 

“ “ - Preferred...... 5634 54 ae 2% 
Chicago and Rock Island....... ..- pe eees 106 10334 oa 2% 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago............ 9544 923g ee 2% 
Canton.... .......ee00 eeoee seesceveces 443g 444 Sead 54 
i cccccccececccanancoesatésace 453% 443g yErE 1% 
PEO oi .0snscnvedsececccceccesesces 124g 11344 rate 1y 
American Gold .. ........ 2 ssccccccees 1373 137 oo ts 4 
Bankers’ Bills on London.............. 108 . 10834 4 
Call Loans...... heaane (gsctdiniestnved 6 q 1 


The advance of last week has not been sustained. Partly owing to the 
increased activity in money, and partly in consequence of natural extrinsic 
causes, prices have almost uniformly declined. Ever since New Year, in 
fact, the condition of the market has been the same. Railway receipts have 
been falling off, and the public, already disinclined to buy for the rise in 
view of the steady shrinkage of prices in all markets outside of the stock 
exchange, have been thereby confirmed in their indisposition to operate. 
Cliques have been formed among inexperienced but wealthy speculators 
with a view to corner this or that stock, or to put up this or that security. 
Each of these cliques has had its swing. Where the object was to “corner 
shorts,” as in Pittsburgh, the clique has had the mortification of seeing the 
shorts hasten to cover and avoid the stock to be cornered ever thereafter. 
Where the object was merely to put up the stock by buying a large quan- 
tity, as in Rhode Island, the public have looked on with a curious kind of 
interest, but have taken no part in the game. It is safe to say that not one 
of these cliques will come out whole. The clique in Erie, managed by the 
veteran director of the road, supplied with unlimited means, and engineered 
with consummate skill, has already sunk over half a million dollars, and 
will probably sink as much more before it is finally dissolved. Already dark 
rumors of impending failures—to grow out of this Erie clique and the Pitts- - 
burgh clique—are whispered in the Street, and are leading to a pretty general 
enquiry for certified checks. Meanwhile the increasing activity in money is 
compelling holders of stocks on margins to sell them out for cash, and is 
tempting investors to realize in order to employ their money more profitably 
elsewhere. New York Central has been freely sold by the clique which 
forced it up to 93, and nothing farther has been heard about the governor's 
alleged willingness to sign the bill increasing the rate of fare. Erie fell 
at one time during the week to 79%, but has since rallied. The leading di- 
rector of the board has been a large seller of “ puts” at 79; they expire 
next week. Heavy sales of Fort, Wayne are reported, and some uneasiness 
has been created by the quarter from which the stock comes. A meeting 
of directors is to be held in this city next. month, and it has been surmised 
that the decreasing earnings may give rise to a change of policy, It is 
hardly expected, however, that the usual quarterly dividends will be sus- 





pended. Of Clevelandand Pittsburgh sales of some 15,000 shares were made 
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this morning, and the price fell in consequence to 754, rallying afterward to 
77. There are no indications as yet that the “ pool” has sold out, and spec- 
ulators are wary of touching the stock. Rock Island has fallen back to 
103, though the parties who were such heavy buyers at 105 to 106 have not 
been traced in the market as sellers. Government securities have shared 
the fate of all stocks during the stringency of the past few days. Small 
parcels of five-twenties are coming back from Europe by each steamer, and 
at present prices pay a small profit on the importation. This operation, 
however, cannot last long; the London market will soon be cleared of float- 
ing stock, and, if money continues active, our market will not be sustained. 
Among the miscelleneous shares we note an advance of 20 per cent. in ten 
sate in Atlantic Mail, based on pay: not known to the general itis 





“HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

OFFIce, 135 BRrRoapDWAy. 


Cash Capital, - -= * * = * $2,000,000 00 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - - 3,765,503 42 
Liabilities, - = = = © © © 77,901 52 
FIRE, waARINE, -" 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VicE-PRESIDENT. 


e JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, entnnener eins Marine Department. 


GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK 





Cash CapImrat, - - > 


$1,400,000 00 


THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is one of those well-established and prudently managed Life Insurance Companies 
which distinguish this nation for enlightened benevolence, practical wisdom, and dis- 
interested philanthropy. It offers superior advantages to the life-ensuring public. It 
is based upon fundamental principles of soundness, and gives abundant security in 
large accumulated funds. Through the admirable economy of its management large 
dividends are secured to policy holders. It is prompt in payment of losses, and 
accommodates the assured in the settlement of their premiums in life policies by 
receiving a note for one-half when the premium amounts to over $30. 





Tas Company Offers PecuLiak ADVANTAGES to persons intending to ensure their 
lives. 
Since its organization it has paid (chiefly to Widows and Orphans) for losses by 


death, 
$912,342 O00, 


and 


$412,748 00 
in Dividends—a total of over 


ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION 


of Dollars, and now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely invested for the 
Payment of Losses and Dividends, a fund of 


$1,400,777 16. 





This is one of the oldest wholly Mutuai Life Insurance Companies in the United 
States, and has been uniformly successful, having always made large returns in Cash 
dividends to all the policy holders. 


COMPETENT AGENTS WANTED. 





New Yor«k Orrics, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. &“H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Pine Street, New Yorx, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





LIFE AND ACCIDENTS. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE 
AND 
TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE C 
243 Broapway, New York, 
EDWARD A. JONES, PRESIDENT, 
Issues 
LIFE POLICIES ON THE PuRELY MuTUAL PLAN, 
And Ensures Against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
It issues two kinds of travelers’ tickets, one covering only accidents to the vehicle, 


and the other every kind of accident. Both pay a weekly compensation in case of acci- 
dent causing total disability. 


aaa Accidents—For 24 hours, 10 cents for $3,000, with $15 per week compen- 
sation. 


General Accidents—For 24 hours, 25 cents for $5,000, with $25 per week compensa- 
on. 


General Accidents—Yearly Policy, $25 for $5,000, with $25 per week compensation. 


WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President. 
A. 8. MILLS, Secretary. 
T. B. VAN BUREN, Treasurer. 
8S. TEATS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Jd. F. ENTZ, niasleneriitnie ——- 


PACIFIC. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY. 

ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1866, - ‘ : " ‘ ‘ ‘4 

DIVIDEND, 


$1,164,380 
TWENTY PER CENT. 

This Company ensures against MARINE and INLAND Navigation Risks on Cargo 
and Freight. 

No Time Risks or Risks upon Hulls of Vessels are taken. 


The Profits of the Company ascertained from January 10, 
1855, a + enrne 1, 1865, for which certificates were issued, 


Nt ai i ig eR DHA REAM Ot Mn hh Ie $1,707,310 
Additional profits from January 1, 1865, to January 1, 1866..... 180,024 
Se yD IN iid kccctninn ccicedapicaneaasin cane $1,896,334 


The certificates previous to 1863 have been redeemed in cash. 1,107,240 


New York, Feb. 20, 1866. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas HALE, Secretary. 
FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. 

MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
37 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 

ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. 


TOTAL ASSETS -_ © «© «= © «- = Bee 29 18 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages - - - - - - + - = = $184,672 00 
Temporary Loans . . - - - - . - . - - 92,630 00 
RealEstate - - - : - : ° ° - - 10,000 00 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. “Bank - - + - « are 5,000 00 
Government Sec., value . - - - - - - . - 144,514 00 
Cash on hand - - - : - - ° - : : - 18,042 34 
—— due - - - - ’ - - - a - - 3,085 58 
Premiums due Sek 8 Br oe. ee Oo ee a 6,785 26 
PRESENT ‘LIABILITIES °- © = © © + © 5s «© © © @SS5 92 
NET SURPLUS - - - - 198,733 26 


This Company will continue, as heretofore, to ay respectable parties against 
DISASTER BY FIRE 
At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its. Policies, the 


advantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 

pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 
to its customers: whereby " 
(75) SEVENTY -FIVE PER CENT. (75) 
of the Profits, instead of being Rag from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater Rerefor of its Policy- 
holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: je, IN THIS 

COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE TMS. derive the 
largest yo of advantages; and when the accumulations of oes SCRIP FUND shall 


ceed 

me FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the excess a be a ria, to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. 

eT he libe ral and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 
oe is a specialty with this Company. 

OTE.—This Com any does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 

INLAND WAVIGATIO : confining itself strictly to a ray FIRE INSURANCE 
BUS —— 


TAYLOR, President. 
H, P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
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THE PHENIX 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. OFFICES, 


JUNE 1, 1865. 7 


— CasH CAPITAL : 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. ASSETS - “ 


CASH CAPITAL, paw rn, anD SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President. 


ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 





FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 Prinz St., NEw YorE, SuRpuus, JAN. 1, 1865, 


Has for sale U. S. 7 3-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Gov- 
ernment Loans. 





P. ©. CALHOUN, President. | 


B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 


AnTuony Lang, Asst. Cashier. P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


| 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’s _— |THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
i Celebrated Gold Medal | WORLD. 
— iw THE WEED MACHINES, 


UPRIGHT | , A 
With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
| allimperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
| ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
| durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
| have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
These instruments have been for thirty years before the | adapted te a wide range of work without change or adjast- 
be eas ‘ P s ment, using all kinds of thread. i em, fe n 
public, in competition with other instruments of first | gather, teen, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds 0 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, | Work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the | of sewing pow done by machiner to inspect them, an 
P : ; ; | recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a | tnschines 6 annie oute they secure the best by examining 
first-class Piano. | the WEED before ——, They make the shuttle- 
BROADWAY | stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
650 ’ durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
AND | highest premiums in every instance where they have becn 
. it . | exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cutcaeo, ILL, The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


PIANOS. 


tected against infringements or litigation. 
Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
. —. _— = lanation = be TT — to a. 
’ whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
CROVER & BAKER’S | culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 


. i M A C H I N E S | nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 
SEWING WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CO., 


Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WERE AWARDED THE HicHEsT PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 


New York, Tilinois. Virginia, ' " 

New Jersey, Michigan, N. ‘arolina, improvements in Piano-fortes. 

J yi i snnessee, r 

} a lowa, Alaboma, One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
hio, Kentucky, Oregon, | | ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 

Indiana, | Missouri, California, 


And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including 
all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. | 


. ‘ ’ ine th 
The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING | in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 


' 
| 
} 
| patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


NIAGARA FIRE 
OFFICB, 12 WALL STREET. 


CAsH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . a . ‘ P 


MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- | 
sons: | 
i. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 


2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a | 


from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not | 


detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DeckER have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 


INSUBANOE OOMPARY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


- $1,000,000 
275,253 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
THROUGH LINE" 


TO CALIFORNIA, 
TOUCHING AT MEXICAN PORTS, 
AND CARRYING THE U. 8. MATL, 


Leave Pier No. 42 North River, foot of Canal Street, at 12 
o’clock noon, on the 1st, 11th, and 2ist of every month 
(except when those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the 
preceding Saturpay), for ASPINWALL, connecting, via 
Panama Railroad, with one of the Company’s steamships 
from Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at AGA- 
PULCO. 





DECEMBER, 


| 1st—HENRY CHAUNCEY, Captain Gray, connecting 
with CONSTITUTION, Captain Farnsworth. 


1ith.—ATLANTIC, Captain Maury, connecting with 
GOLDEN CITY, Captain Bradbury. 


| 2ist—NEW YORK, Captain Horner, connecting with 
COLORADO, Captain Watkins. 


| Departures of Ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steam- 
ers for SOUTH PACIFIC PORTS. Those of 1st touch at 
MANZANILLO. 


Through Passage Rates, in Currency. 
First CaBin, SEcoND CABIN, STEERAGE, 
ON STEAMERS....$325. $225. $100. 


| Panama Railroad ticket invariably $25 additional, in 
| currency. 
| Adiscount of ONE-Firtu from steamers’ rates allowed 
| to second-cabin and steerage passengers with families, 
One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult. 
| flaggage-masters accompany baggage through, and attend 
| to ladies and children without male protectors. Baggage 
received on the dock the day before sailing, from steam- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
Hl 


greater variety and range of work than any other. ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- | boats, railroads, and passengers, who prefer to send down 


8. It ie capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done | tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in | early. 
. Itis 


by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
embroidery and ornamental work. | 


GROVER & BAKER 5S. M. CO., | 
495 Broadway, New York. | 
_-——_—— —_——— od — ———aeee | 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, | 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, | 
AND } 

BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, | 

Supply. Writing Pa in their line at lowest prices. Every 


i r, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
peta Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
80) 3 


the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—77ridbune. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE, 
Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


An experienced Surgeon on Board. Medicines and at- 
| tendance free. 

| A steamer will be placed on the line January 1, 1866, to 
| run from NEW ORLEANS to ASPINWALL, via HAVANA. 
| For Passage tickets or further information apply at the 
| Gompany’s ticket office, on the wharf foot of Canal Street, 
| North River. 


| F, W. G. BELLOWS, Agent. 
| 
| 


FINKLE & LYONS 
IMPROVED 
LOOK-STITOH SEWING-MAOHINE. 


| N.B.—Money refanded if the Machine is not 
to any in market for family use, cians 


AGENTS WANTED. 





588 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
WITH COG-WHEELS. 


The World’s Fair in London, the Mechanics’ Institute, | 
and Eleven State Fairs have decided chat | 
the U. C. W. is THE BEST. 


We also WARRANT IT THE BEST and most durable Wringer 
made. Over 200,000 have been sold, and each family can | 
testify to its superior merits. | 
t saves its cost in clothing every year.”—ORANGE 
D. 


“ | 
dup 
“One of the most useful articles in my house.”"—Mrs. 
Henry Warp BEECHER. | 

“T heartily commend it.”"—Rev. Dr. BeLLows. | 
Call or send for illustrated circular, with testimonials, | 
retail prices, and terms to salesmen. | 
Money can be made rapidly selling them in every town. | 
R. C. BROWNING, GENERAL AGENT, 
347 Broadway, New York. | 
Yr ; ‘ 
DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J.C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
Bronze and Marble French Clocks, Fine Vases, Parian, 
Bisque, and Bronze Statuettes, Groups, etc., etc. 
We are now offering a fine assortment of the above 


goods at a reduction of 25 per cent., to make room for 
new goods now being bought by Mr. Ovington, who is in 


Europe. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Futon, near CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street, New 
York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. 
Warranted double the etrength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. | 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, | 
| 


62%5 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— 2eport 
of American Institute. 





! 
s 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 

THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, | 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., » 

629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, | 
7 weeratys.... N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B, T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Salcratus, made from | 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, | 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 
Economical Housekeepers Use 


PyYte’s SALERATUS. Prue's O. K. Soap. 

Pyie’s Cream TARTAR. Pyie’s BuvEINe PowDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 

weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each poumnee 

bears the name of James Pyiz, Manufacturer, New York. 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, uare, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 

HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 

and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 

urchased, Monthly payments received for the same. 

d-hand Pianos at ins, prices $60, $75, $100, | 
$175, and . Pactory and Warerooms, | 
way. 


‘81 d for second-hand Pianos. ' 


| SAVANNAH, Georgia: 


| Schools; References and copies of Testimonials; Age; 


| C. VAN NoRMAN, LL.D., New York. 


accomplish, is that system of educational tactics as con- | 


** AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,” 
FounDED 1855, 
IS A RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


1. To AID ALL WHO SEEK WELL-QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 
2. To REPRESENT TEACHERS WHO DESIRE POSITIONS. 
3. To GIVE PARENTS INFORMATION OF GOOD SCHOOLS. 
4. To SELL AND RENT ScHoon PROPERTIES. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
M. J. YOUNG, Secretary, 
G. M. KENDELL, Treasurer, 
130 Granp StREET, NEW York. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
PuHiLaDELputa, 512 Arch Street: 
J. R. Gavt, Secretary. 


Cuicaao, 6 Custom House Place : 
EpwWARbD SPEAKMAN, Secretary. 


GENERAL Henry C. Wayne, Director. 
JouN O. FERRILL, Secretary. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
Information of teachers will be furnished which shall 
embrace the following particulars : 
Opportunities for Education ; Special Qualifications for 
Teaching; Experience, where and in what grade of 


Religious preferences ; Salary expected, etc. 

Unless otherwise advised, we nominate several candi- 
dates, and thus give opportunity for good selection. 

Those who seek Teachers should state explicitly what 
they will require of the Teacher, what salary they will 
pay, when the Teacher must be ready, etc., etc. Too full 
particulars cannot be given. 

G®” Principals, School Officers, and Heads of Families 
are requested to give early notice of what Teachers they 
want: 

TERMS. 


Two Do.iars, upon giving the order for the Teacher, 
which pays for the ** AMERICAN EpvucATIONAL MONTHLY ™ 
one year (see advertisement of Monthly in another col- 
umn). 

When a suitable teacher is secured, $3 additional. 

No CHARGE TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Testimony for the American School Institute. 

I know your ** AMERICAN Scnoo. INsTITUTE™ to be pos- 
sessed of the most reliable and extended facilities —([Rev. 
C. V. Spear, Principal Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

The benefits of a “ division of labor” are happily con- 
ceived and admirably realized in the ** AMERICAN SCHOOL 
InstituTE.”’—[Epwarp G. TyLer, Ontario Female Semi- 
nary, N. Y. 

I have tried and experienced its practical usefulness. 
—([Wa. F. Wrers, Principal, Westchester, Pa. | 

Experience has taught me that I_ may safely rely upon 
it when I want teachers.—| Rey. J. H. BRAKELEY, Borden- 
town Female College, New Jersey. 





I commend it to the entire confidence of all.—[Rev. D. | 


The business of the Institute is systematically con- | 


ducted. The proprictors are liberally educated and other- | 


wise eminently qualified for their duties.—[O. R. Wu1xIs, 
Principal Alexander Institute, White Plains, N. Y. 

Iam very grateful for the prompt services which the | 
“ AMERICAN SCHOOL INsTITUTE™ has rendered in supply- 
ing me with excellent teachers.—(Rrv. C. W. HEWEs, 
Principal Female Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ihave tried the ** AMERICAN ScHoo. INstrTyTE,” and 
regard it a most desirable medium for supplying our 
Schools and Seminaries with the best teachers, and for 
representing well-qualified teachers who wish employ- | 
ment. All whoare seeking teachers will find a wide range | 
from which to select, with an assurance that in stating | 


| character and qualifications there is no “humbug,” and | 


therecan be noméistake. Teachers will find situations open 
for which they may seek in vain any other way. The highly | 
respectable character of the gentlemen who conduct the 

** AMERICAN ScHOOL INsTiTUTE™ affords a sufficient guar- | 
antee, not only of fair dealing, but also of kind and polite 


| treatment to all.—, Rey. Esen 8. Stearns, Principal Al- | 


bany Female Academy, N. Y. 

The most remarkable exponent of what method may 
ducted and developed by the “AMERICAN Scnoo. InstI- 
TUTE.” Here is a set of gentlemen who keep themselves 
posted on the entire educational wants of the country. 


| Every department of education, high or low, comes with- 
} inthe plan. The apparatus, the literature, the wants and 


resources of education, are tabled as ina BuREAv or Epv- 
CATIONAL STATISTICS. | 

And now mark the value of such knowledge. In a} 
téme-consideration, what saving! Instead of schools be- | 


| ing closed or suffered to decline until the right man turns | 
| up, one is provided whose calibre is known—“ The right | 


man in the right place.’ The loss of time, misdirection 
of talent, imposition by unprofessional charlatanry, each 
in itself no small misfortune to patron and pupil, are 
happily avoided.—[Rey. Samvet Locgwoop, Keyport, 
New Jersey. 

“THE AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE” IS REFER- | 
RED TO IN “THE NATION” OF FEBRUARY 8, PAGE | 
165, LAST COLUMN, AS “DOTHEMASTERS INSTITUTE.” 


| universally concede 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and oageeos satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 


Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
clastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos “‘the Best.” 
Pronounced “ THE Best” by the most renowned artists. 
Superior in tone, touch, power, DuraBmry, and ele- 
Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 


gance of finish.” 
corner of Crosby. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ngton Street, N. Y. 


Copartnership Notice. 

The undersigned have associated, under the firm title of 
OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., for the business of furnishing 
Designs and Superintendence for Buildings and Grounds, 
and other Architectural and Engineering Works, includ- 
ing the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, 
and Gardens. FRED. LAW OL) 
CALVERT VAUX, 

110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Wonderful ReversinteE Feep Motion. SELF-ADsUsT- 
ING Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
FA seph 
Cio t, 
arranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana ye ey 
New Series, and Cheap, from No. to No. 761. 


SSR am. einai 


Designating 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


- - STEINWAY & SONS’ | 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 


TRADE MARK: 


TRADE MARK: 
For sale by 


| tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 


all wig of the World. 

hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction’’ have been copied by the 


| great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 


(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported te Europe in Jarge pumbers, and 
werk SERUOMS Th & 7S BAST FOURTEENTH 

i] 5 y. 8T., 

hetween Union Square and Irving Place, New York, 





